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451  Seventh  Street,  S.W.  -  Rocm  2418 
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I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  for  proposal 'RFP  265-74  to  design  and 
doTonstrate  nnethods  to  build  the  capacity  of  chief  executive  officers  in  dealing 
with  alternative  ccxnmunity  developnent  strategies.  I  have  long  supported  the 
concept  of  returning  responsibility  for  corrmunity  development  directly  to  the 
conmunities  affected. 

Of  course,  the  change  fron  categorical  programs  to  revenue  sharing  should  not  be 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  the  federal  government  to  reduce  its  conmitment  to 
our  cities.  I  continue  to  be  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  formula  which  is 
finally  approved  by  the  Congress  v/ill  guarantee  that  cities  like  Boston  do  not 
suffer  severe  losses  of  federal  support. 

HUD  is  to  be  congratulated  for  recognizing,  through  this  program,  the  very  sub- 
stantial challenges  facing  cities  as  they  prepare  for  ccsnmunity  develoirirent  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  nxayors  who  have  formally  endorsed  our 
proposal  and  for  the  many  others  who  will  share  in  our  work  when  I  say  that  we 
shall  need  substantial  time,  thought  and  experimentation  to  develop  the  capabil- 
ities that  will  allow  cities  to  establish  their  own  community  developnent  prior- 
ities . 

I  believe  that  Boston  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  research  and  demonstration  program.  We  have  been  active  participants  in 
virtually  all  federal  coimunity  developnent  programs.  We  know  scanie  of  the  very 
practical  problems  in  tr^'ing  to  administer  these  programs,  and  we  know  all  too 
well  the  need  to  develop  a  more  coordinated  approach. 

In  part  becuase  of  our  past  experiences,  we  have  already  begun  developing  new 
capacities  to  plan  and  manage  canmunity  development  programs.  I  have  been  build- 
ing a  professional  policy  analysis  staff  in  my  office,  for  example,  to  help  set 
priorities  and  ensure  they  are  implemented.  Since  1968,  I  have  had  Little  City 
Halls  in  each  neighborhood.  At  ray  direction,  the  BRA  has  begun  a  thorough  review 
of  the  ccmnunity  development  needs  of  the  entire  city.  Further,  we  have  developed 
and  begun  to  implement  a  three  year  city-wide  capital  improvements  program  that 
attenpts  to  respond  to  neighborhood  cannunity  developrient  priorities. 

Despite  these  beginnings,  v/e  have  a  long  road  ahead  in  preparation  for  cormunity 
development  responsibilities.  Many  of  our  efforts  have  yet  to  be  integrated  into 
a  coherent  cormunity  development  program.  In  sane  cases  they  continue  to  duplicate 
efforts  and  cotpete  for  the  same  scarce  resources. 


I  think  we  understand  what  the  major  challenges  are,  and  we  are  prepared  to  devote 
substantial  attention  to  resolving  them.  In  fact,  I  have  directed  the  Deputy  riayors 
for  Neighborhood  and  City  Services,  and  for  Capital  Improvements  and  Developrient  to 
provide  direct  and  continuous  leadership  for  this  project,  and  I  intend  to  be  heav- 
ily involved  myself-. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Boston  has  a  virtually  unique  capability  to  involve  other 
cities  in  its  project  and  to  disseminate  the  information  and  practical  suggestions 
we  produce.   Tlie  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  established  by  the  city  in  1973, 
has  demonstrated  an  unusual  ability  to  work  with  top  elected  and  administrative 
officials  in  this  and  other  cities  around  the  Commonv/ealth  and  the  country  on  common 
problems . 

Summary  of  the  Proposal 

Our  proposal  covers  in  considerable  detail  what  we  propose  to  help  the  riayor  of 
Boston  and  other  chief  executives  prepare  for  ccnmunity  developoient  revenue  sharing. 
I  would  like  to  add  particular  enphasis  to  seme  of  the  proposal  elements. 

All  of  our  current  ccanmunity  development  planning  and  implementation  efforts  need 
to  be  thoroughly  evaluated  in  light  of  community  development  revenue  sharing.  Fur- 
ther, the  full  implications  of  the  Better  Carrrounities  Act  need  to  be  studied  in  de- 
tail so  we  can  begin  the  institutional  adjustments  that  will  be  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, a  major  question  facing  Boston  and  other  cities  is  hov;  the  existing  redevelop- 
ment authority  can  be  restiructured  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Better  Carmunities 
Act.  We  need  to  know  what  capabilities  currently  exist,  what  new  capabilities  will 
be  needed,  and  how  the  transition  can  be  accomplished.  Hov/,  for  exanple,  can  tlie 
planning  capability  be  restructured  so  that  it  assists  the  chief  executive  in  decision- 
making, rather  than  contribute  to  the  categorical  funding  process?  This  project 
should  supply  answers  to  this  kind  of  question. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  impediments  to  setting  our  own  community  developnent 
priorities,  in  addition  to  those  irrposed  by  current  HUD  programs.  Therefore,  we 
propose  a  very  thorough  reviev/  of  other  changes  needed  in  both  state  law  and  local 
practice  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  legislation.  No  one  can  effectively  test  new 
systems  without  first  evaluating  what  is  already  going  on. 

We  plan  to  use  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  asked  for  to  conduct  experiments  in 
planning  and  implementation  mechanisms  that  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  a  chief 
executive  to  set  and  carry  out  priorities.  The  proposal  outlines  specific  exper- 
iments under  consideration  in  both  neighborhood  involvement  and  project  managearient. 

We  need  to  know  which  available  organizational  and  management  systems  can  best  assist 
the  chief  executive.  Therefore  I,  and  tlie  other  chief  executive  officers  participating 
in  this  project,  plan  to  be  heavily  involved  in  both  the  experimental  and  evaluation 
stages  of  the  project. 

Finally,  a  critical  question  for  local  chief  executives  will  be  how  ccmnunity  devel- 
opment efforts  can  better  be  integrated  with  ongoing  city  processes,  including  cit- 
izen participation  structures,  capital  improvements  programs,  and' the  range  of  local 
service  delivery.  Since  Boston  has  sorre  innovative  systems  in  place  in  these  other 
areas,  I  feel  tliat  we  could  make  an  exceptional  contribution  to  the  needs  of  otlier 
jurisdictions. 


I  kncfw  fron  ray  discussions  with  other  chief  executives  throughout  the  country 
that  we  all  can  use  practical  and  demonstrated  tools  to  increase  our  decision- 
making capabilities.  I  beliO\'0  Uvxt   this  project  can  provide  us  with  exactly 
that  kind  of  help.  Therefore,  there  is  considerable  emphasis  in  this  proposal 
on  how  we  plan  to  export  what  v.^  learn  to  other  jurisdictions  affected  by 
community  development  revenue  sh£u:ing. 

As  our  cost  proposal  indicates,  Boston  is  prepared  to  absorb  31.16%  of  the  total 
project  costs.  I  believe  this  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  inportance  I  attach 
to  this  project  and  of  the  conmitment  of  the  City  to  permanently  adopt  those 
mechanisms  we  discover  to  be  really  helpful. 

As  a  part  of  our  execution  of  the  project,  Boston  is  seriously  considering  the 
involvement  of  one  or  more  consulting  organizations  which  would  bring  a  coirpar- 
ative  perspective  to  the  effort.  Under  special  consideration  is  McManis  Associates 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  this  proposal  will  help  Boston,  other  jurisdictions  affected 
by  coTTOunity  developirent  revenue  sharing,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Department,  in  its  responsibilities  for  ensuring  a  smooth  transition.  I  urge 
your  favorable  consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Kevin  FI.  White 
Mayor 
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1.  OUR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  BACKGROUND  AND  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

In  this  section,  we  present  our  understanding  of  The  Better  Communities 
Act,  as  well  as  provide  a  brief  glimpse  of  Boston's  experience  with  HUD's 
inventory  of  community  development  programs .  We  highlight  the 

experiences,  from  Boston's  perspective,  of  the  catej'.orical  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  the  challenges  of  the  proposed  act  as  a  back  drop,  we  detail 
our  understanding  of  the  project's  objectives  and  scope  of  work.   Our 
discussion  is  organized  under  parts : 

1.  Boston's  Housing  and  Community  Development  Needs  and 
experience  with  Categorical  Grant-in-Aid  Programs 

2.  Problems  with  the  Categorical  Experience 

3.  Background  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  and  its  implications 
A.  Objectives  of  the  Project  and  Scope  of  Work 

1.  BOSTON'S  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  AND  ITS  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  CATEGORIC^VL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS. 

Present  statement  of  Housing  Needs:  A  profile  of  Boston's  housing 
stock  indicates  that  it  consists  mainly  of  small,  aging  structures:  about 
230,000  dwelling  units  in  some  80,000  separate  buildings.   Building  containing 
four  or  fewer  units  make  up  90  percent  of  all  residential  structures  and 
account  for  60  percent  of  all  the  City's  housing  units. 

In  qualitative  terms,  most  of  Boston's  housing  units  can  be  considered 
in  good  condition:  one-third  of  the  total,  presently  meet  minimum  code 
standards;  an  additional  40  percent  can  be  brought  into  substantial 
compliance  through  a  relatively  modest  investment  in  rehabilitation.   However, 
an  estimated  one-fourth  of  the  City's  housing  requires  considerable 
fix-up,  four  percent  requires  complete  rehabilitation, and  one  percent  should 
be  demolished. 

Boston  has  less  absentee  ownership  of  its  housing  stock  than  many  other 


cities  in  its  population  class.   Although  only  one  in  four  housing  units 
were  owner-occupied  in  1970,  about  70  percent  of  all  residential  structures 
had  their  owners  living  in  them.   A  new  concern,  however,  is  the  downward 
trend  in  owner-occupancy  which  is  occurring  in  some  areas  where  housing 
pressures  are  attracting  investment  by  absentee  investors.   In  areas  undergoing 
racial  transition,  there  is  a  similar  increase  in  absentee  ownership,  aggravated  by 
the  inclination  of  lending  institutions  to  extend  mortgage  credit  more  readily 
to  large-scale  investors. 

The  long  and  healthy  tradition  of  resident  ownership  in  Boston  is 
especially  threatened  in  several  neighborhoods  where  the  proportion  of 
elderly  owners  is  relatively  high.   The  elderly  now  make-up  one-third  of 
all  resident   owners  in  the  city. 

Since  most  residential  development  took  place  between  1870  and  1910, 
the  infrastructure  supporting  the  neighborhoods,  such  as  water,  sewer, 
streets,  street  trees,  and  parks,  is  outdated.   Neighborhood  shopping  areas, 
which  had  been  laid  out  along  street  car  lines,  show  signs  of  deterioration. 
These  centers  need  revitilization  and  reorganization. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  City  to  address  the  problems  of  these  areas 
now  while  the  cost  of  preservation  is  relatively  low.   Neglect  of  these  areas 
now  could  result  in  the  same  need  for  massive  redevelopment  that  confronted 
the  City  in  1960. 

Construction  activity  during  the  1960's  generated  more  than  20,000 
dwelling  units  (another  6,000  new  units  were  added  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  seventies),  a  gain  offset  by  losses  of  almost  27,000  units 
attributable  mainly  to  urban  renewal  demolition.   During  the  past  five  years, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  ratio  of  subsidized  to  non- 
subsidized  residential  construction  in  the  city ^accompanied  by  a  rising  trend 
of  new,  privately  financed  units       concentrated  in  the  downtown  area. 
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In  the  city  at  large,  housing  values  (measured  in  dollars  of  constant 
value)  increased  by  34  percent  between  1960  and  1972.   However,  the  escalating 
value  of  housing  has  not  been  evenly  distributed.   Areas  undergoing  neighbor- 
hood upgrading  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  activities — Charlestown,  the 
South  End,  and  selected  downtown  areas — showed  the  greatest  gains  in  values 
as  well  as  rents,  while  declines  in  value  were  occuring  in  Washington  Park- 
Model  Cities,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan,  areas  undergoing  major  changes  in 
population  composition. 
Background  on  Boston's  Community  Development  Needs  and  Programs: 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  City  Administration  undertook  an  accelerated 
program  designed  to  revitalize  Boston's  downtown  and  residential  neighborhoods. 
This  grew  out  of  a  recognition  that  Boston  was  faced  with  a  deteriorating 
economy  and  housing  stock,  business  was  moving  out  and  population  was 
declining  dramatically.   Development  plans  took  into  account  emerging  trends 
in  the  economy,  which  indicated  an  increasing  dependence  on  service-related 
activities,  and  recognized  Boston's  unique  historical,  cultural,  and  human 
character.   In  implementing  these  plans  over  the  next  decade,  Boston  became 
one  of  the  nation's  major  participants  in  the  urban  renewal  program,  with  18 
projects  covering  about  15%  of  the  City's  land  area. 

Through  these  efforts,  substantial  improvements  were  established,  including: 
.  Improved  market  trends 
.  70,000  new  service  jobs 

.  Major  private  investment  totalling  $800  million  downtown 
.  Population  stabilized  (since  1970,  Boston  has  experienced  a 

modest  increase  in  population  for  the  first  time  since  1950). 
.  Visual  improvements  (including  innovative  approaches  combining 
private  investment  with  public  programs  such  as  downtown  shoppers' 
parks  and  artwork  for  major  buildings). 
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.  Construction  of  7,600  new  dwelling  units 

.  Rehabilitation  of  10,000  dwelling  units  in  the  urban  renewal 
project  areas. 
Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  start  a  Model  Cities  program,  in  the  areas 
embracing  parts  of  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Dorchester.   The  Model  Cities 
program  has  enabled  this  portion  of  the  city  to  benefit  by  a  variety  of 
social,  educational,  economical  and  physical  programs,  including: 

.  Re-structuring  of  neighborhood  service  delivery  with  the 

construction  of  three  family  health  centers. 
.  Improvement  of  1,200  units  of  housing  through  direct  assistance 

to  A50  homeowners   within  the  Model  Cities  areas. 
.  Provision  of  community  service  for  elderly,  day  care,  drug 
programs,  and  special  programs  for  spanish-speaking  people. 
In  all,  the  City  received  a  one  year  high  in  1972  of  $90  million 
in  federal  grants-in-aid  for  these  community  development  programs.   Since 
Boston  began  its  major  program  for  revitalization  in  1962,  the  City  has  received 
an  annual  average  of  $31  million  in  HUD  community  development  programs.  The 
record  is  presented  in  Exhibit  1-A; 
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Review  of  Future  Community  Development  Needs: 

When  new  legislation  was  introduced  to  replace  the  community  development 
categorical  grant  programs  with  block  grant  funding,  Boston  undertook  a  review 
of  its  community  development  programs  and  needs. 

First  and  foremost,   the  city  tried  to  assess  remaining  needs  and  activities 
in  its  urban  renewal  project  areas.   It  was  found  that  Boston  had  a  heavy 
commitment  to  five  urban  renewal  projects:  Fenway, 

South  Cove,  South  End,  Charles  town,  and  Waterfront.   All  were   brought 
into  execution  between  1963  and  1967.   Each  has  received  only  sporadic  incremental 
amendatories  since  1968.   Lack  of  funding  has  resulted  in  delays  which  have 
further  contributed  to  the  costs  of  those  prgiects.  Moreover,  unpredictable 
funding  has  prevented  the  Gity  from  developing  a  program 

to  scale  these  projects  back  to  levels  of  operation  which  could  be  carried 
out  with  anticipated  annual  increments  of  funding. 

Secondly,  the  City  has  determined  that  most  outlying  residential  areas 
heretofore  not  part  of  urban  renewal  efforts,  are  generally  sound  and  do 
not  have  the  severity  of  physical  and  social  blight  that  some  core  area 
residential  neighborhoods  possess.  Nonetheless,  they  do  have  many  problems, 
which,  if  left  unchecked  could  lead  to  serious  blight. 

To  complete  this  level  of  activity  throughout  the  city,  would  cost 
upward  of  $500  Million.  "  The  accompanying  map,  Exhibit  1-B, 

summaries  these  needs  by  level  of  activity: 

a.  Conservation  -  Requiring  the  least  amount  of  activity  — 
essentially  increased  public  improvements  and  code  enforcement 
activities. 

b.  Improvement  -  Requiring  code  enforcement,  major  public 
improvements,  and  spot  redevelopment  of  abandoned  properties; 

c.  Revitalization  -  Requiring  major  redevelopment  activity. 
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2.  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CATEGORICAL  GRANT-IN-AID  EXPERIENCE 

Boston's  experience  with  categorical  programs .indicates  a  number  of 

problems  which  compare  with  reported  experiences  in  other  localities. 

A.  Imposition  of  Federal  Priorities  in  Determining  Local  Priorities, 
The  size,  location  and  type  of  project  in  Boston  have  been  the 
product  of  national  funding  priorities.   Thus,  in  the  early  60's 
we  undertook  massive  core-area  projects  because  enormous  amounts 
of  funding  could  be  captured  by  Boston  and  infused  into  its 
economy  by  drawing  such  project  boundaries. 


As  the  national  demand  for  urban  renewal  funds  increased,  we 

were  able  to  create  only  more  limited  projects.   During  1970,  our  rbility 

to  capture  a  small  amount  of  available  money  was  dependent  on 

locating  projects  in  Model  Cities  areas",  ,  in  response,  the  city  initiated 

two  small  projects  there  without  reference  to  their  adequacy  in 

meeting  the  needs  of  the  area  or  the  priority  of  these  projects 

relative  to  other  city  needs. 

While  Boston's  renewal  projects  are  considered  excellent  examples 

of  successful  use  of  the  categorical  system,  the  pressures  it  has 

encountered  to  tailor  its  program  to  shifting  national  funding 

levels  and  priorities  rather  than  the  objective  needs  of  Boston 

are  undesirable  features  of  the  present  program. 

B.  Distortion  of  Local  Planning  by  Matching  Share  Requirements. 

There  has  been  pressure  to  shape  projects  in  response  to  the  matcb.ine 

share  regulations  of  the  urban  renewal  program.  For' example,  the  112 

credit  encouraged  reliance  on  public  facilities  and  institutions  as 

local  share,  with  little  regard  for  the  innate  planning  implications. 
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^-    Distortion  of  Local  Capital  Improvemeii  Planning  hv 
Matching  Share  Requirements,.   The  capital  improvements  program 
has  been  under  pressure  to  concentrate  in  Federal  renewal  areas 
in  order  to  meet  local  share  requirements.   It  is  an  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  existing  program  that  it  tends  to  bias  decisions 

which  should  be  made  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  favor  of  a  renewal 

project  approach. 

The  same  effect  has  been  felt  in  the  distribution  of  assisted 
housing.   Such  housing  tends  to  become  concentrated  where  large- 
scale  clearance  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  government, 
rather  than  where  it  is  desirable. 

D.   Problems  Stemming  from  Unpredict^le  and  Delay  Funding  Approvals. 
(1)  After  preparing  its  large  scale  urban  renewal  program,  Boston 
has  found  that  the  funding  practices  within  the  urban  renewal 
program  were  not  predictable.   These  practices  have  not  matched 
the  expectations  of  the  city  when  it  initiated  its  program  in  the 
60 -s.   At  that  time  Boston  felt  that  a  second  round  of  major  funding 
to  its  core  projects  would  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Instead,  national  demand  for  these  funds  had  increased  appreciably  so 
that  refunding  never  took  place  in  an  orderly  and  predictable  way. 

This  feature  of  the  program  has  resulted  in  several  problems  in 
the  City's  conduct  of  a  responsible  community  development  program. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  that  Boston's  city-wide  program  became 
victim  of  its  previous  initiatives.   Boston  felt  that  it  had  a 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  complete  these  projects.   It  also 
felt  that  the  existence  of  its  older  projects  at  a  partially  funded 
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level  vas  its  best  chance  to  leverae^e  significant  additional 
funding.   The  City  has  therefore  concentrated  its  community 
development  thinking  on  completing  its  existing  program.   It  has 
thus  been  difficult  for  Boston  to  rethink  the  utility  of  these 
projects  and  the  effect  of  changed  circumstances  within  them. 

(2)  A  second  problem  resulting  from  unpredictable  funding  has  been 
delay  in  the  execution  of  these  projects.   Because  orderly  and 
predictable  funding  has  not  taken  place,  execution  of  the  projects 
has  slowed  in  response  to  limited  available  funds.   Consequently 
the  projects  have  been  subject  to  severe  inflation,  while  funded 
only  to  the  level  of  estimates  prepared  at  the  outset  of 
planning.   Also,  there  has  been  an  unacceptable  rise  in  the  ratio 
of  overhead  costs  to  total  project  costs.   Among  these  overhead 
costs  is  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  carry  out  the  projects. 

The  principal  projects  whose  completion  has  been  delayed  by  upwards 

of  two-thirds  of  the  anticipated  time  are: 

Project  Approval  Date 

Washington  Park  1952 

Charlestown  1965 

South  End  1966 

Downtown-Waterfront  1965 

South  Cove  1966 

Fenway  1967 

(3)  A  further  consequence  of  unpredictable  funding  has  been  the 
intensification  of  politics  within  project  areas.   Projects, 
whose  execution  has  been  delayed  because  funds  were  not 
available  to  execute  them  speedily,  have  developed  intense 
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neighborhood  factions  fighting  among  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  city  -over  funding  priorities.   These  factional 
disputes  have  been  divisive  at  times  and  have  clouded  planning 
decisions. 


(4)  These  political  organizations  are  now  very  sophisticated 
lobbyists.   They  are  capable  of  exerting  an  influence  out  of 
proportion  with  their  place  in  the  city  as  whole.   Their 
absorption  into  a  city-wide  citizen  participation  structure  will 
be  one  of  the  important  problems  facing  Boston  under  CDRS. 
E.  Inflexibility  of  Program  Regulations.   One  final,  critical 
problem  with  the  present  urban  renewal  program  might  be  cited. 
The  urban  renewal  program  has- no  mechanisms  for  radically  changing 
or  reducing  the  objectives  or  the  basis  on  which  the  projects 
were  originally  conceived.   In  several  projects,  residential 
patterns  and  economic  circumstances  have  significantly  changed 
since  the  project  was  initiated.   In  at  least  one  other,  it  has 
become  clear  that  full  funding  will  never  be  available. 

Nevertheless,  the  existing  program  does  not  provide  for  scaling 
back  project  objectives.   The  City  has  felt  that  altering  its 
projects'  objectives  would  jeopardize  their  entitlement  to 
additional  funding. 

The  City  has  therefore  been  discouraged  from  re-evaluating  and 
re-casting  its  projects  in  light  of  changes-  in  the  project  and 

the  availability  of  resources , 
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3.  BACKGROUND  ON  THE  BETTER  COM>a)NITIES  ACT  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

In  recognition  of  these  and  other  shortfalls,  the  President  introduced  the 

Better  Communities  Act  on  March  8,  1973  by  stating: 

"America's  communities  are  as  diverse  as  our  people  themselves. 
They  vary  tremendously  in  size  -  from  massive  cities  to  medium- 
sized  urban  and  suburban  areas,  to  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 

Just  as  importantly,  each  of  our  communities  has  built  up  strong 
Individual  characteristics  over  the  years,  shaped  by  region, 
climate,  economic  influences,  ethnic  origins  and  local  culture. 

Of  course,  communities  do  share  common  needs  and  concerns. 
People  in  every  community  want  adequate  housing, transportation 
and  jobs,  a  clean  environment,  good  health,  education,  recreation 
facilities,  security  from  crime  and  fear,  and  other  essential  services. 
But  local  priorities  differ;  the  intensity  and  order  of  local  needs 
vary. 

Clearly,  no  single,  rigid  scheme,  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  Washington,  is  capable  of  meeting  the  changing  and  varied 
needs  of  this  diverse  and  dynamic  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  errors  of  past  Federal  efforts 

to  support  community  development  and  to  move  swiftly  to  correct  them." 

With  an  authorizationlevel  of  $2.3  billion,  the  Better  Communities  Act  will: 

.  Provide  direct  funding  for  community  development  priorities 

developed  by  the  local  chief  executive  officer  and  local  governing 
body.   Since  these  officials  hold  the  elected  mandate  of  their 
jurisdiction,  they  are  better  equipped  to  determine  the 
communities'  priorities. 

•  Provide  flexibility  to  support  a  broader  range  of  activities  chief 
executives  might  deem  essential  to  the  needs  of  their  constituencies, 
by  removing  the  narrow  categorization  of  program  activity. 

.  Become  an  integral  part  of  the  ongoing  processes  of  the  jurisdiction, 
rather  than  a  separate,  federally  determined  effort,  since 
community  development  revenue  sharing  funds  will  be  allocated 
according  to  these  local  priorities.  tf^ 

.  Open  the  opportunity  for  more  direct  citizen  participation  in 
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the  planning  process  than  was  possible  under  programs  guided 
by  regulations  made  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  Washington. 
.  Create  greater  accountability  for  local  elected  officials. 

Without  the  unpredictability  of  funding  and  restrictive 
.  regulations,  local  officials  will  assume  direct  accountability 

for  a  community  development  program  product. 
.  Eliminate  the  usual  Federal  red-tape  and  the  long  processing 
times  as  well  as  federal  bureaucratic  restrictions. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Better  Communities  Act; 

While  the  BCA  provides  new  opportunities,  it  also  poses  an  unprecedented 
challenge  for  the  way  local  governments  establish  local  goals  and  policies, 
the  way  they  translate  these  policies  into  specific  programs  and  projects, 
and  the  way  they  manage  and  execute  these  programs  and  projects. 

Among  the  barriers  to  be  overcome  in  Boston  and  other  localities  are: 

A.  Traditionally,  local  chief  executive  officers  have  wanted, 

but  have  not  had  the  supportive  capacity  to  set  direction  nr  mor-itor 
results  of  program_ efforts .   Further,  they  have  been  insulated  from  the 
risk  of  failure  or  success  in  programs  delegated  to  line  aeiencies  and 
authorities.   CDRS  would  put  the  chief  executive  in  the  front-end 
of  the  cycle  and  make  him  accountable  for  the  programs  activi.ties . 

B.  Each  community  development  program  has  built  up  Its  ovm 
separate  organizational  structure  and  constituency,  making 

it  extremely  difficult  to  forge  a  unified  and  integrated  approach 
to  planning,  budgeting  and  coordination. 

C.  With  an  estimated  first-year  grant  entitlement  of  $23.7  million 
under  BCA,  Boston  must  find  ways  to  honor  its  existing  program 
commitments,  reflect  new  area  coverages  and  generally  make  a  dent 
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in  the  $500  million  required  to  meet  current  community  development 
needs.   Better  leverage  must  be  achieved  with  debt  financing,  using  the 
entitlement  monies  as  'seed'  or  front-end  monies,  and  cooperative 
arrangements  with  private  investment  capital  must  be  explored. 

D.  While  BCA  would  enable  decentralization  and  decategorization  of 
community  development  activities,  prevailing  state  statutes  which  severly 
limit  the  powers  and  community  development  activities  of  localities 
would  still  apply.   The  roll-back  of  Federal  administrative  regulations 
would  leave  a  locale  without  a  legal  basis  for  "practice".   State 
legislators  must  be  persuaded  to  provide  more  flexible  community 
development  powers  for  localities  while  they  develop  local  ordinances 
and  administrative  regulations  appropriate  to  their  circumstances. 

E.  While  community  development  activities  could  be  integrated,  at  the 
jurisdiction's  option,  into  the  established  "way  of  doing  business" 
and  management  process,  several  features  may  not  fit  easily.   These 
are  certainly  not  insoluable  but  they  represent  an  operational  block 
that  needs  to  be  explored  before  the  entitlement  is  received. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  others,  that  we  believe  HUD  is  wise  in  deciding 
to  undertake  this  project  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  local  chief  executive 
officers  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  Better  Communities  Act. 
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Objectives  of  the  Project  and  Scope  of  Work 

As  we  understand  it,  HUD  is  interested  in  selecting  one  or  more  jurisdictions 
to  find  a  variety  of  local  demonstrations  of  improved  chief  executive 
capacity.   To  that  end,  we  see  this  project  as  having  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Analyze  Boston's  extensive  program  experience  to  determine 
the  potential  for  new  approaches,  organization,  structure  and 
process  which  would  strengthen  the  capacity  of  local  chief  executives, 

2.  Assess  the  problems  of  a  broad  range  of  local  chief  executives 
with  the  proposed  Better  Communities  Act  and  find    ways  to  prepare 
for  and  implement  systems  wnicn  buil'd  "tneir  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  BCA  and  similar  Federal  legislation. 

3.  Draw  upon  the  "lessons  learned"  from  the  City's  experiment^ 
and  'export'  this  and  other  insights  to  other  cities  and  counties, 
along  with  sufficient  follow-through  assistance  to  enable  others 
to  apply  what  they've  learned  in  their  own  circumstances. 

In  carrying  out  a  project  with  these  objectives,  the  City  of  Boston 
proposes  the  following  scope  of  work: 

1.  Evaluate  the  capacity  of  the  City's  own  chief  executive  and 
leadership  function;  its  management  processes;  staff  resources- 
available  to  the  Mayor;  existing  community  development  organizations 
and  management  processes ;  existing  preparation  for  community 
development  block  grant  funding;  current  Federal,  state  and  local 
laws  and  ordinances;  and  local  regulations  and  community  development 
standards. 

2.  Assess  the         way  the  City:  involved  its  citizens  in 
planning  and  decision-making',programs  its  scarce  resources^  and 
implements,  monitors  and  evaluates- its  community  development  and 
housing  activities;  and  anticipate  how  the  proposed  Federal 
legislation  is  likely  to  affect  this,  .given  its  city-wide 
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availibality  scope,  decategorization  of  individual  programs,  and 
decentralization  of  program  authority. 

3.  Experiment  with  new  approaches  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
City's  chief  executive  officer  and  more  generally  with 
preparations  for  the  proposed  Better  Communities  Act. 

4.  Pinpoint  ways  in  which  local  chief  executives  can  go  about 
strengthening  their  own  capacity  -  in  terms:  of  statutory,  structural, 
process  and  staffing  changes  -  and  specify   ways  for  cities  and 
counties  to  capitalize  on  tnis  funding  opportunity.  To  do  this, 

the  City  would  assess  the  needs  and  problems  of  a  select  number 
of  user  jurisdictions  so  that  their  own  needs  might  be  anticipated 
and  any  transferable  technology  suited  specifically  to  their 
circumstances. 

5.  Provide  highly-focused  training  and  follow-through  assistance 
to  potential  user  jurisdictions,  their  chief  executives  and  their 
key  department  heads  on  what  has  been  learned  and.    orient  it 
specifically  to  their  needs  and  conditions.   Develop,  as  appropriate 
suitablecase  studies  detailed  sets-Of  decision-alternatives  and 
highly  descriptive  materials  to  ensure  user  acceptance  and 

of  relevant  project  experiences. 

6.  Evaluate  the  project  in  terms  of  the  actual  impact  users 
obtain  from  the  earliest  stages  and  throughout  the  project.   Bu^ild 
this  into  any  redesign  of  the  project  and  periodic  project 
reporting  to  HUD. 

The  detailed  description  of  how  we  intend  carrying  out  the  project's 
objectives  and  scope  of  work  is  presented  in  the  next  section.  Tasks-  and 
Methods. 
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2. TASKS  AND  METHODS 
In  this  section,  we  describe  those  concepts  and  principles  we  consider 
important  to  this  project  and  upon  which  our  work  is  based.   We  then  present 
a  highly  detailed  step-by-step  work  plan  describiiig  how  we  intend  carrying 
out  the  project.   Our  discussion  of  each  is  organized  according  to: 
.  Our  Approach  to  this  Project 
.  Project  Work  Plan 
1.   OUR  APPROACH  TO  THIS  PLAN 

Because  of  the  unusual  breadth  and  open-ended  nature  of  this  project,  it 
could  easily  "miss  the  mark"  if  not  focused  on  those  problems  and  shortfalls 

found  to  be  the  weakest  in  jurisdictions  and  which,  if  corrected,  often  pro- 
duce the  highest  and  most  strategic  pay-offs.   Therefore,  we  intend  focusing  this 
project  on  the  problems  and  needs  of  local  chief  executive  officers.   As  we 
view  them,  these  problems  include: 

.  most  programs  compete  for  the  chief  executive  officer's  time, 
but  few  if  any,  provide  the  funding  support  to  strengthen 
his/her  capacity. 
.  major  capital  improvements  projects,  by  their  ver^'  nature,  are 
long-term  investments  which  overlap  the  terms  of,  perhaps,  several 
elected  officials,  any  one  of  which  is  neither  able  to  disinvest 
in  past  initiatives  nor  has  a  sufficient  term  in  office  to  see 
the  benefits  of  his/her  ovvm  capital  investment  plan. 
.  line  operating  agencies  usually  have  adequate  enough  power  or 

information  to  shape  their  own  budget,   with  minimal  "value  added" 
by  the  chief  executive  officer  with  minimal  support  staff 
accountable  only  to  the  CEO,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  "front-end"  of  the  review  cycle  through  a  clear  and 
actionable  set  of  priorities  and  project  plans. 
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.  given  the  hard-pressed  fiscal  condition  of  most  cities,  there 
is  little  or  no  discretionary  monies  with  which  to  support  any 
new  or  major  development.   This  forces  a  mindset  more  of 
"robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  than  to  make  strategic  capital 
investments . 
.  the  entrenched  nature  of  some  civil  service  and  union  procedures 
militates  against  the  strict  application  of  accountability  measures, 
even  if  these  could  be  quantified. 
.  cities  and  counties  operate  only  with  the  explicit  powers 

delegated  to  them  so  that  even  with  BCA,  they  would  be  constrained 
in  the  scope  and  type  of  activities  they  could  launch. 
In  taking  the  perspective  of  the  local  chief  executive  officer,  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  one  better  able  to  articulate  and  sort  out  these  issues  than 
Mayor  Kevin  White  who  has  himself  expressed  a  personal  commitment  to 
this  project  and  is  prepared  to  play  a  major  role,  particularly  in  the 
experimentation  and  transfer  stages.  ' 

Boston  would  not  be  starting  this  project  from  scratch.   As  one  indication 
of  its  past  and  continuing  investment  in  this  type  of  effort  and  to  serve  as 
a  "learning  ground"  for  other  .  locales  it  would  access  and  build  upon 
the  experience  it  has  already  gained  through  its  revamped  Mayor's  support 
capacity,  the  Little  City  Hall  Program,  3  year  Capital  Improvement  Budget, 

its  strengthened  demographic   forecasting  effort,  and  its  cumulative  experience 
with  HUD's  planning,  renewal,  housing  and  Model  Cities  programs. 

With  the  perspective  of  preparing  with  other  users  jurisdictions  for 
the  proposed  Better  Communities  Act  of  a  similar  enacted  version,  we  plan 
to  take  a  three  'cut'  approach  to  the  project:  first,  diagnosing  and 
analying  the  City's  oi>m  structure  and  management  by  relating  them  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  BCA  to  be  conducted  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  project;  second. 


experimenting  and  actually  implementing  any  required  improvements  (expected 
to  take  almost  ten  elapsed  months) ;  and  finally  exporting  any  practical 
experiences  from  this  project  to  other  users  (to  occur  throughout  the  project 
but  especially  at  the  end  of  each  phase  of  work) .   The  approach  recognizes 
the  development  cycle  of  any  improvement  -  and  the  approach  accepts  the 
old  Bromide  that  it's  far  easier  "to  talk  about  change,  than  to  do  it" 

Through  the  City  of  Boston's  ovm  living-learning  experience,  others 
could  learn  about  the  kinds  of  obstacles  likely  to  be  encountered:  limited 
staff  know-how,  built-in  staff  resistence  to  change   vested  interests  of  each 
of  the  programs'  constituencies,  customary  LBG  and  citizen  concern  over  a 
strange  and  more  centralized  chief  executive  officer  function,  etc.  These 
we  believe,  are  the  most  useful  insights  that  any  user  would  expect  and 
we  would  make  available  some  follow-through  assistance  to  assist  user 
jurisdictions  to  implement  what  they  have  learned. 

The  project  would  take  account  of  the  practical  problem  that,  even  when 
BCA  is  enacted,  cities  would  still  be  constrained  by,  and  have  to  obseirve, 
current  state  statements  of  their  powers.   For  this  and  related  problems 
associated  with  the  decentralization  of  power  and  the  decentralization  of 
hud's  inventory  of  community  development  programs,  such  useful  end-products 
as  the  following  would  be  developed  generally  for  most  entitlement  jurisdictions; 
.  Model  state  legislation  guides  to  assist  locales  to  gain  adequate 
discretionary  authority  to  reflect  the  de-categorization  and 
decentralization  of  federal  program  authority.   At  this  point, 
state  statutes  would  severely  restrict  the  kinds  of  local 
descretionary  authority  implied  by  the  Better  Communities  Act, 
and  recent  version  of  the  ommibus  housing  bill.   This  expansion 
of  local  authority  would  be  viewed  against  existing  State  of 
Massachusetts  legislation:  planning  commission  authority,  urbiin 
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redevelopment  statutes,  blighted  area  and  elimination 
requirements,  relocation  assistance  and  payment  statutes,  etc. 
«  Local  program  practice,  management  and  ordinances  guides  to  assist 
any  new  line  City  agencies  to  carry  out  and  administer  community 
development  activities.   With  the  roll-back  of  the  Federal  presence 
in  local  matters,  it  is  now  the  responsibility  of /locales  to  come 
up  with  their  own  regulations  and  standards.   The  Federal 
handbooks  will  no  longer  apply.   Therefore,  we  would  capture  and 
return  those  regulations  which  are  based  upon  "good  management 
practice"  and  relate   to  Boston's  and  the  users'  circumstances. 
This  should  set  a  pattern  for  other  jurisdictions  to  develop  their 
own  local  regulations  and  ordinances  to  carry  out  their  new 
fiscal  and  program  responsibilities. 
These  end-products  would  be  in  addition  to  those  more  usual  products  - 
covering  model  and  alternative  management  processes  and  organizational 
structures;  citizen  particiption  and  involvement  models;  management  systems; 
planning  renewal  and  housing  linkages  with  the  locale's  on-going  management 
process,  etc. 

While  our  approach  would  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  potential 
users  -  small  and  large  municipalities  and  counties  -  Boston  would  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  locales  with  a  formula  grant  lower 

than  their  hold-harmless  level.   In  Massachusetts,  this  would  include: 

Brookline  Lynn 

Cambridge  Maiden 

Chelsea  Marlborough 

Fall  River  New  Bedford 

Framingham  Newburyport 

Gloucester  Pittsfield 

Haverhill  Qunicy 

Holyoke  Salem 

Lawrence  Springfield 

Lowell  Worcester 

More  broadly,  Boston  intends  "exporting"  its  experience  from  this  project 

to  other  comparably-sized  cities  and  counties  encountering  a  wind-down  in  their 


level  of  funding. 

The  City  of  Boston  would  strive  to  time-phase  the  project  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  specific  end-products  and  transferable  "lessons  learned"  in 
tune  with  the  progress  of  the  legislation  through  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
soon  enough  for  other  entitlement  jurisdictions  to  apply  the  assistance.   For 
example,  we  would  complete  most  of  the  background  analyses  of  BCA  and  its 
implications  by  December  31,  which  would  be  in  time  to  assist  others  for 
any  form  of  a  plan  submission  to  HUD  in  late  fiscal  year  '75  under  any 
enacted  version  of  BCA. 

To  assist  potential  user  jurisdiction's  apply  what  we've  learned  - 
both  our  mistakes  and  breakthroughs  intentionally  take  an  approach 

aimed  at  relating  the  project,  from  the  very  first  day,  to  the  kinds  of  end- 
products  and  technology  transferable  outcome  of  benefit  to  their  intended  user. 
This,  we  would  do  by  getting  to  know  the  needs  and  operating  framework  each 
user  chief  executive  officer  faces.   In  the  first  phase  of  work,  we  would 
document  this  and  relate  it  to  the  project  plan.   Later,  we  would  compare 
the  program  and  operating  framework  of  Boston  to  each  user  to  assess  the 
utility  of  any  product  and  insight  developed.   Through  a  sense  of  problem- 
solving  workshops  and  in-sight  follow-through  assistance  to  the  users,  we 
would  frame  what  we  learned  to  each  user's  circumstance.   For  each  workshop, 
specially  designed  case  studies  ^^7ould  be  developed  to  assist  each  jurisdiction 
to  think  through  and  put  himself /herself  "in  our  shoes"  so  that  any  end- 
products  could  be  used  and  more  readily  accepted. 

Council  to  the  entire  undertaking,  we  believe, would  be  the  type  of  project 
evaluation  mechanism  to  assist  ourselves  and  HUD  to  measure  what  we  ve  done. 
First,  we  would  assess  and  inventory  in  the  first  month  of  the  project  the 
kinds  of  problems  and  needs  potential  users  are  encountering.   This  would  be 
done  using  a  standard  diagnostic  questionnaire.   Second,  we  would  seek  to 
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catalogue  what  we  did  and  how  we  did  it.   To  serve  as  a  monitoring  tool, 
this  should  inventory  what  we  believe  to  be  useful  to  others.   Third,  we 
would  develop  a  set  of  performance  benchmarks  to  be  used  to  measure  the 
results  of  what  we  did  -  as  viewed  by  the  users.   This  would  be  key  to 
assessing  the  long-term  impact  of  the  project  and  to  comparatively  evaluate 
it  with  others  HUD  intends  supporting.   So  too,  this  should  assist  HUD  to 
modularly  relate  and  fit  this  project  into  a  conceptual  framework  with 
others  so  that  all  important  areas  as  defined  locally  would  meet  HUD's 
national  conceptual  framework  for  needed  end-products,  etc. 

Experience  shows  that  transferring  "paper  product 's", like  manuals,  etc., 
without  providing  needed  assistance  to  adapt  to  local  circumstances,  more 
often  than  not  does  not  work.   Because  of  the  importance  of  the  human  factor, 
we  would  be  prepared  to  assign  staff  who  can: 

.  work  with  and  through  potential  users,  not  independent  of  them-. 
.  relate  to  the  users  on  their  terms,  not  his/her  own  and  not  the 

City  of  Boston's  terms. 
.  make  any  end-products  the  user's  own. 

.  anticipate  the  kinds  of  obstacles  chief  executive  officers 
usually  encounter   in  proposing  improvements  and  work  with 
the  CED  to  follow  through  on  implementations. 
.  relate  to  all  members  of  the  proposed  project  staff  be  able  to 

to  offer  "value  added"  as  well  as  recognize  the  contributions  of  others. 
Using  this  approach,  with  this  calibre  of  staff,  we  would  carrying  out  a 
highly  focused  work  plan  described  next. 
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2.   PROJECT  WORK  PLAN 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  actual  component  tasks  as  well  as 
their  interrelationships  in  carrying  out  the  projects'  objectives  and 
approach.   We  have  organized  our  discussion  into  four  major  phases; 
Phase  I   Completing  Project  Design  and  encouraging 

appropriate  user  understanding 
Phase  II   Gaining  an  understanding  of  our  problems 

and  opportunities 
Phase  III  Implementing  a  new  structure  to  plan  and 

manage  a  chief  executive  centered  community 
development  program 
Phase  IV  Completing  project  reporting  to  HUD  and 
project  evaluation 
Each  is  discussed  in  detail  and  diagrammed  in  Exhibit  2-A, 
presented  on  the  next  page.   As  is  customary  for  the  City  on  all  projects 
of  this  importance,  the  City,  and  particularly  the  Mayor  and  his  Deputies, 
intend  to  work  closely  with  HUD's  Government  Technical  Representative. 
PHASE  I   Completing  Project  Design  and  Encouraging  Appropriate  User  Understaftding 

In  this  first  phase,  the  City  of  Boston  would  aim  at  setting  the  pro- 
ject on  the  right  course  -  both  internally  and  in  the  user  jurisdiction. 
To  a  large  extent  this  has  already  been  done  by  including  all  key  agencies 
(i.e.,  the  Mayor  and  his  staff,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  and  Model 
Cities,  etc.)  involved  in  the  City's  community  development  activities  in 
the  preparation  of  this  proposal.   With  the  time  available  we  have  also 
gained  the  endorsement,  in  the  appendix,  of  several  potential  user  juris- 
dictions.  From  this  base,  we  would  expand  it  in  this  phase  into  other 
affected  City  agencies  and  other  cities  and  counties.   We  now  plan  to 
conduct  a  series  of  informal  discussions  with  all  affected  parties.   Further, 
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we  intend  gaining  an  initial  'snapshot'  of  the  kinds  of  problems  and  needs 
each  perceives  being  addressed  through  this  project  -  this  would  represent 
the  initial  development  of  the  needs  assessment  for  the  project's  evaluation 
mechanism.   At  this  point,  we  would  also  intend  completing  the  design  of  the 
project . 

We  have  organized  all  work  in  this  phase,  now  expected  to  be  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  after  project  award  -  into  three  action  steps: 

1.  Complete  project  design  and  self-evaluation  mechanism. 

2.  Prepare  needs  assessment  survey  for  application  to  City  and 
user  managers, 

3.  Meet  with  the  City  and  user  manager  and  develop  appropriate 
project  understanding. 

1.   Complete  project  design  and  self-evaluation  mechanism 

After  receiving  any  clarifying  instructions  from  HUD,  the  project  staff 
would  test  the  proposed  project  design  described  herein  and  prepare  any 
diagnostic  and  survey  instruments.   For  this  step,  we  would  apply  such 
design  criteria  as: 

The  project  must  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  City  and  the 
users  in  ways  that  can  be  readily  implemented. 

The  project  must  be  able  to  produce  insights  and  breakthroughs 
on  how  to  create  appropriate  organizational  structures  and  manage- 
ment processes  for  administering  traditional  public  service  and 
community  development  activities. 

It  must  produce  tangible  end-products  and  a  body  of  knowledge 
capable  of  being  'exported'  to  other  users. 
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Crucial  to  acceptance  of  any  usable  products  is  the  adoption  of 
a  process  that  involves  and  builds  the  understanding  any  user, 
chief  executive  officer^  or  department  needs. 

To  these  ends,  the  design  would  be  completed.   So  too,  the  project 
evaluation  mechanism  would  be  greatly  detailed  and  measures  refined.   This 
we  would  plan  to  complete  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  project. 

Four  man-months  of  professional  effort  have  been  programmed  for  this  step, 
2.   Prepare  needs  assessment  survey  for  application  to  City  and  user  managers. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  project  evaluation  mechanism  and  the 
City's  understanding  of  its  own  needs  and  problems,  we  would 
prepare  a  self-administered  survey  instrument  for  user  manager. 
As  we  now  view  it,  this  instrument  would  contain  provisions  for 
(1)  describing  the  organization  homework  and  delegated  powers  of 
each  potential  user,  (2)  the  key  problems  and  organizational  needs 
each  user  faces,  (3)  an  assessment  of  the  resource  and  staffing 
constraints,  and  (4)  the  kinds  of  practical  obstacles  the  user 
sees  facing  it. 

These  survey  instruments  would  be  tabulated  independently  of  the 
City  and  its  results  prepared  for  the  City's  use.  In   this  way 
the  confidentiality  of  the  information  can  be  assured,  and, 
perhaps,  responses  made  more  spontaneous.   Two  man-months  of 
effort  have  been  allocated  to  this  step. 


3.   Meet  with  top  City  and  user  managers  and  develop  appropriate  project 
understanding. 


Participating  project  members  would  meet  in  a  retreat  setting 
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with  the  Mayor  to  suggest  a  refined  set  of  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  effort,  and  to  gain  agreement  on  the  final  schedule  of 
work.   One  outcome  of  this  retreat  would  be  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  would  set  the  direction  and  insure  quality  control 
over  all  results.  The  Mayor  would  also  meet  with  the  top  managers 
of  his  administration  to  explain  the  project  and  ask  for  their  co- 
operation and  ideas. 

Similarly,  the  project  staff  will  meet  with  executive  officers  in 
those  cities  and  counties  which  have  already  indicated  their 
interest  in  participating  in  the  project.   These  meetings  would 
also  ensure  that  the  issues  being  addressed  in  the  research  and 
experimental  design  correspond  to  the  perceived  needs  of  executives. 

One  man-month  of  professional  time  would  be  set  aside  for  this 
activity. 

PHASE  II;  Gaining  an  Understanding  of  Our  Problems  and  Opportunities 

Whereas  the  first  phase  of  work  aimed  at  setting  the  direction  of  the 
project,  the  work  in  this  phase  would  establish  the  factual  and  analytical 
foundation  for  the  entire  project.   That  is,  we  would  gain  a  detailed 
understanding  of  the  requirements  for  new  statutes  and  regulations,  new 
leadership  and  management  control  tools,  and  the  practical  implementation 
problems  with  the  Better  Communities  Act. 

All  work  in  this  phase,  now  expected  to  be  completed  within  seven 
months  of  project  award,  would  be  organized  as  follows: 

1.   Evaluation  of  current  mechanisms 
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2.  Review  of  current  management  and  implemented  processes. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  experience  of  Boston  and  other  entitlement 
cities  and  counties  with  general  revenue-sharing  and  other 
block  grant  programs. 

4.  Assessment  of  mechanism  for  involving  neighborhood  and  busi- 
ness groups^ as  well  as  the  metropolitan  planning  group^in 
community  development  planning. 

5.  Review  of  the  implications  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  for 
Boston  and  other  cities  and  counties. 

6.  Assessment  of  state  laws,  local  ordianence  and  related  limits 
on  the  City's  ability  to  plan  its  own  future. 

7.  Mayoral'  review  and  decisions  to  implement  specific  experi- 
mental and  organizational  approaches. 

!•   Evaluation  of  current  mechanisms 

Boston  does  not  approach  the  advent  of  community  development 
special  revenue-sharing  without  considerable  physical  develop- 
ment experience  and    in-place  decision-making  structures. 
In  acting  ai   the  agent  for  the  Federal  government,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  also  developed  considerable  staff 
research  capability.   Further  in  carrying  out  a  mandate  to  plan 
a  comprehensive  capital  improvement  program,  the  Public  Facil- 
ities Department  has  developed  an  innovative  and  neighborhood- 
oriented  priority  planning  process.   In  the  economic  develop- 
ment area,  the  city  has  established  an  Economic  Development 
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and  Industrial  Corporation  to  work  with  the  private  sector 
to  increase  the  City's  rate  of  economic  growth.   For  its 
conmunity  service  program,  the  Mayor  obtains  considerable 
advice  and  impetus  from  a  variety  of  sources.   The  BRA  has 
done  extensive  long-range  demographic  trend  research  which 
has  been  productively  tapped.   The  Little  City  Hall  program, 
a  major  innovation  of  the  City  of  Boston,  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  major  resource  for  assisting  the  Mayor  in  setting 
priorities.   Further,  the  Model  Cities  Board  and  staff  have 
also  provided  substantive  input.   Political  input  on 
priorities  is  obtained  by  the  Mayor  directly  from  his  broad  per- 
sonal contacts  in  the  community,  his  personal  staff,  and 
through  several  advisory  groups  with  which  he  consults 
regularly.   Feedback  on  implementation  of  priorities  comes 
from  some  of  these  same  sources  and  from  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Service  and  the  Budget  office.    One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  this  action  step  must  therefore  be  to  review 
and  evaluate  these  sources  of  assistance.   The  principal 
issues  to  be  evaluated  through  interviews  and  case  studies 
are:   to  what  degree  do  these  sources  actually  support  the 
Mayor  in  setting  and  carrying  out  priorities?   and  how 
usable  would  these  mechanisms  be  for  other  jurisdictions? 
Inasmuch  as  the  social  and  physical  development  goals  are 
now  treated  separately,  in  large  part  because  of  past 
federal  categorical  programs,  another  objective  of  this 
review  would  be  to  determine  ways  to  bring  about  a  more 
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integrated  planning  effort  that  recognizes  the  district 
differences,  yet  the  very  real  linkages  between  physical 
and  social  planning.   This  review  would  examine  in  detail 
priority-setting  activities  contained  within  the  ten  year 
plan  produced  by  the  BRA;   the  three  year  capital  improve- 
ment plan  produced  by  the  Public  Facilities  Department; 
and  the  annual  budget  produced  by  the  operating  depart- 
ments and  the  budget  director.   Issues  to  be  evaluated  here 
Include:   in  a  time  of  rapidly  changing  community:  needs  and 
rapidly  shifting  economic  conditions,  what  real  role  is  there 
for  long  range  master  plans?  Do  they  help  a  chief  executive 
set  real  priorities  or  do  they  serve  to  narrow  the  focus  of 
discussion  and  detailed  planning  and  thus  decrease  the  chief 
executive's  flexibility?   Similar  issues  would  be  "raviewed 
about  the  newer  capital  improvement  planning  process  which 
is  itself  the  result  of  past  frustration  with  the  vagueness 
of  longer-term  plans. 

Additionally,  the  potential  policy  uses  of  the  annual  budget 
process  will  be  reviewed.   Boston  now  has  a  working  computer 
simulation  of  the  budget  process  to  assist  it  in  planning 
present  and  future  programs.   The  utility  of  this  device  and 
other  potential  budget  mechanisms  will  be  examined.   Since 
many  community  development  projects  have  Important  implications 
for  future  operating  budgets,  the  current  and  potential  co- 
ordination between  community  development  and  operating  budget 
planning  will  receive  especially  close  attention. 
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The  review  of  the  contribution  of  each  mechanism  now  being 
tried  in  Boston  would  be  supplemented  with  research  about 
alternative  executive-centered  aids  being  used  in  other 
cities.   Project  staff  will  interview  the  chief  executive 
officers  in  participating  cities  about  their  own  experience. 
Further  interviews  and  literature  research  would  be  used  to 
learn  about  evaluations  of  structures  tried  in  other  locales. 
(We  expect  a  current  NSF-RANN  Project  to  be  particularly  help- 
ful in  this  review.) 

This  review  would  be  done  by  a  senior  professional  member  of 
the  research  staff  and      would  take  approximately  six  man- 
months,  including  regular  conferences  with  the  Mayor  to  get 
his  perspective  on  the  mechanisms  under  review.   The  major 
product  of  the  effort  would  be  a  key  section  of  any  eventual 
report  to  the  Mayor  recommending  possible  organizational 
experiments  that  will  improve  his  capability  for  managing 
community  development  revenue-sharing  planning.   As  a  service 
of  this  effort,  a  manual  would  be  prepared  to  assist  a  locale 
in  its  own  review  of  existing  mechanisms.   Further,  a  seminar 
would  be  held  at  the  completion  of  this  phase  for  chief 
executives  in  participating  cities  to  review  specific  and 
practical  ways  in  which  they  can  use  mechanisms,  like  the 
budget  process,  to  improve  their  decision-making  capabilities. 
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2.    Review  of  current  management  and  implementation  processes 

The  chief  executive  officer  can  not  effectively  set  priorities 
for  the  City  unless  they  can  actually  be  Implemented.   The 
aim  of  this  evaluation  would  be  to  recommend  experimentation 
that  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  and  his/her  department  heads  to  implement  and  manage 
changes.   Included  in  this  would  be  a  review  of  the  manage- 
ment procedures  and  problems  associated  with  the  urban  re- 
newal programs  administered  by  the  BRA;   the  capital  improve- 
ment and  construction  programs  managed  by  the  Public 
Facilities^ Public  Works  and  Parks  Departments;   and  the 
management  functions  performed  by  the  Mayor's  Cabinet  and 
Deputy  Mayors. 

Several  professional  staff  members  will  perform  case  evalua- 
tions of  actual  programs  in  the  departments  being  reviewed. 
These  studies  will  be  both  descriptive  of  the  processes 
followed  and  analytic  of  their  performance. 

The  evaluation  of  implementation  and  management  programs  now 
in  use  here  will  be  supplemented  by  research  on  programs 
being  used  in  other  cities.   This  material  will  be  gathered 
initially  in  Phase  I,  here  within  actual  steps,  and  through 
literature  searches     interviewing  and  field  examinations 
of  successful  systems.   Implementation  and  management  struc- 
tures will  also  be  examined  in  the  staff  seminar. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  evaluations -called  for  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  project  will  occupy  several  professional  staff 
members  for  a  total  of  six  man-months.   The  products  will  be 
included  in  the  six  month  report  to  the  Mayor  on  experimental 
programs  mentioned  in  action  step  no.  1  above.   Further,  a 
seminar  focusing  on  alternative  implementation  devices  will 
be  conducted  for  the  chief  executives  of  participating  cities 
and  a  monograph  on  some  of  the  more  practical  and  economical 
devices  examined  will  be  available  for  general  distribution. 

3.    Evaluation  of  the  experience  of  Boston  and  other  entitlement 
cities  and  counties  with  general  revenue-sharing  and  other  block 
grant  programs. 

Since  much  experience  has  already  been  gained  under  the 
President's  "New  Federalism",  it  will  be  useful  to  review 
this  in  Boston  and  other  cities.   Through  the  Parkman  Center 
for  Urban  Affairs,  the  City  is  participating  in  a  major 
national  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  general  revenue-sharing 
on  the  operations  and  decision-making  structures  of  local 
governments.   The  preliminary  results  of  this  investigation 
will:"-be  utilized  by  the  staff  and  the  Mayor  as  they  review 
the  operations  of  current  mechanisms  and  study  in  detail  the 
implications  of  community  development  grants.   (The  total 
staff  effort  in  the  Joint  Center's  evaluation  is  approxi- 
mately five  man  years.   The  work  products  will  be  available 
for  use  in  this  project.) 
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4.  Assessment  of  mechanisms  for  involving  neighborhood  and 

business  groups,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  planning  group, 
in  community  development  planning. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  "New  Federalism"  is  to  enable  citizens 

to  play  a  more  direct  role  in  planning  local  priorities  in 

cooperation  with  local  chief  executives.   This  will  not  happen 

automatically.   Procedures  and  structures  must  be  developed  that 

will  insure  community  input  to  the  chief  executive  in  an  orderly 

and  effective  manner.   Given  the  current  climate  of  community 

organization  and  participation,  community  development  revenue 

sharing  will  have  legitimacy  only  if  local  groups  are  convinced 

that  their  views  are  being  taken  into  account. 

Some  mechanisms  are  now  being  used  to  ensure  community  Input, 
and  their  effectiveness  needs  to  be  evaluated.   Further,  leaders 
of  community  and  business  groups  need  to  be  formally  invited  to 
participate  in  designing  the  new  permanent  mechanisms  that  will 
ensure  them  a  continuing  voice  in  the  development  of  community 
development  priorities.   Thus,  the  objective  of  this  part  of  the 
study  would  be  to  study  community  involvement  mechanisms  now 
being  used  in  Boston  and  other  cities;  engage  community  leaders  in 
an  evaluation  of  these  approaches  and  to  work  with  them  to  design 
new  approaches  that  will  ensure  community  input  and  therefore 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  chief  executive  to  make  desisions 
that  will  have  broad  legitimacy  and  acceptance. 

A  professional  staff  member  will  conduct  the  evaluation  of  current 
mechanisms  and  several  members  would  work  with   different  constituent 
groups  in  neighborhoods  and  the  business  community  to  develop 
suggestions  for  new  systems. 
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Just  as  community  development  should  have  a  strong  local  and 

citizen  emphasis,  it  should  also  focus  on  metropolitan  and  regional 

solutions.   This  feature,  of  the  project  offers  the  greatest 

potential  for  the  City  and  other  jurisdictions  in  securing 

greater  cooperation  and  sequencing  of  physical  improvement  activities. 

Because  state  and  the  regional  planning  groups  have  a  substantial 

role  in  highway  siting,  natural  resources  development,  etc 

all  of  which  relate  integrally  to  the  cycle  of  blight  and  land 

values  -  it  is  only  appropriate  that  this  be  built  into  this  project. 

Staff  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  would  be 

involved  in  the  project  at  appropriate  junctures  when  their  contributions 

would  prove  invaluable. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  effort  will  involve  a  total  of  five 
man  months.   The  end  product  would  be  a  report  to  the  Mayor 
describing  alternative  structures  available  to  him/her  and 
recommendations  for  implementing  experiments  with  some  of  these. 
The  experiments  recommended  may  well  include  developing  a  substantial 
neighborhood  development  council  structure  in  one  or  more  demonstration 

neighborhoods. 

■* 

A  report  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  mechanisms 

for  citizen  involvement  would  be  prepared  for  the  chief 

executive  officers  of  participating  cities.   Within  the  limits  of 

the  project,  participating  chief  executive  officers  would  be  given 

technical  assistance  in  developing  new  citizen  involvement  mechanisms 

designed  to  respond  to  their  own  unique  circumstances. 
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5.  Review  of  the  Implications  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  for 
Boston  and  other  cities  and  counties. 

Under  the  concept  of  the  Better  Communities  Act,  centralization  of 

power  and  responsibility  with  the  chief  executive  officer  is 

appealing  to  any  mayor.   However  the  actual  dollar  amounts  in 

several  of  the  alternative  bills  would  substantially  reduce  the 

flow  of  community  development  aid  to  Boston  from  Washington.   The 

promise  and  facts  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  are  so  important 

that  the  most  detailed  study  of  the  exact  Implications  of  the 

program  must  be  completed  at  a  very  early  stage.   As  one  local 

HUD  Official  said  recently:  "1  don't  think  anyone  has  really 

thought  out  what  is  going  to  happen  to  all  the  long-term  legal 

and  contractual  obligations  we  now  have.   We  have  always  assumed 

that  cities  would  finish  all  current  projects." 

This  official  is  right.   The  exact  Implications  have  not  been 
studied.   The  project  would  study  alternative  formulations  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act,  virtually  line  for  line,  to  see  how  they 
would  affect  Boston  and  cities  and  counties  like  it.   Particular 
attention  would  be  paid  to  those  existing  federal  requirements 
being  dropped  in  the  bills,  and  possible  new  requirements  that 
might  be  added  through  interpretation  and  local  adoption.   Current 
urban  renewal  completion  schedules  would  be  analyzed  in  detail 
to  see  how  they  would  be  affected  by  the  alternative  formulas  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Congress.   Additionally,  through  little 
city  hall  managers  and  district  planners  the  City  would  engage  in 
broad  neighborhood  discussions  about  what  changes  residents  would 
make  in  current  urban  renewal  areas  if  Boston  was  released  from  the 
present  program  obligations. 
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A  crucial  part  of  this  examination  would  be  an  evaluation  of 
the  impact  the  Better  Communities  Act  would  have  on  the  City's 
current  policy  planning  and  budget  operations.   Thus,  the  study 
would  be  coordinated  closely  with  the  evaluation  of  these 
mechanisms  outlined  in  action  step  //I  above.   For  example,  some 
of  the  issues  which  must  be  examined  include:  Will  community 
development  revenue-sharing  remain  separate  from  locally-generated 
community  development  funds,  or  can  they  be  integrated  into  one 
planning  and  budget  cycle?   How  will  the  eligible  programs  be 
defined  in  law  and  administrative  regulations? 

Since  many  local  operations  and  state  laws  have  been  designed 
to  conform  with  federal  policies  that  would  be  repealed  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Better  Communities  Act,  one  of  the  major  implications 
of  the  new  legislation,  which  must  receive  immediate  attention,  is 
understanding  what  state  statutes  and  local  ordinances  must  be 
changed  to  make  local  operations  once  again  compatible  with  the 
new  federal  policy.   This  question  is  particularly  important  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  state  legislature  has  vested  broad  powers 
-  condemnation  and  renewal  -  in  independent  authorities,  but  not 
in  city  governuients .   Unless  we  understand   the  limits  imposed  by 
current  state  law,  and  proceed  accordingly  it  is  quite  possible 
that  community  development  revenue-sharing  will  go  into  the  hands 
of  a  Mayor  who  does  not  have  the  state  or  local  authority  to  use 
it  in  the  way  desired  by  him/her  and  as  intended  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  Better  Communities  Act 
would  be  conducted  by  an  attorney  familar  with  state  and  local 
community  development  statutes  and  practices  and  by  a  senior  staff 
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member  familar  with  the  policy  mechanisms  available  for 
implementing  the  new  programs.   The  neighborhood  reviews  of 
current  urban  renewal  plans  will  be  conducted  by  district  planners 
and  little  city  hall  managers. 

The  major  product  of  this  effort  will  be  a  report  to  the  Mayor 
on  the  implications  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  that  will  detail 
the  degree  of  impact  the  act  will  have  on  the  City  -  its  powers, 
^  and  existing,  community  development  programs  and  commitments.   This 
report  would  also  include  a  summary  analysis  of  the  state  and  local 
laws  that  would  have  to  be  changed  to  give  a  Mayor  the  authority 
that  is  intended  for  him  under  the  concepts  of  "New  Federalism". 
Finally,  the  report,  coupled  with  the  analyses  completed  in  action 
steps  1  and  2,  above,  would  contain  recommendations  to  the  Mayor 
for  specific  organizational  alternatives  available  to  him  to 
strengthen  his  capability  for  setting  community  development  priorities, 

4 

To  aid  participants  from  other  cities  and  counties,  the  project 
would  make  available  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act  on  cities  in  Massachusetts,  along  with 
recommended  changes  in  state  law  to  prepare  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Act.   A  seminar  will  be  held  for  participating  chief  executives 
and  key  state  legislative  leaders  on  the  implications  of  the  act 
for  cities  in  the  Commonwealth.   A  more  general  analysis  of  the 
implications  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  on  city  operations  will  • 
be  available  for  general  distribution.   It  is  anticipated  that  the 
action  step  would  require  a  total  of  14  man-months  of  effort  to 
complete. 
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6.   Assessment  of  legal  and  practical  limits  on  the  city's  ability 
to  plan  its  own  future. 

Cities  are  not  islands  unto  themselves.   Their  ability  to  affect 

their  own  futures,  is  limited  by  what  is  happening  around  them  in 

the  regional  and  national  economy  and  by  actors  of  other  levels  of 

government.   Therefore,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  strengthen  the 

ability  of  chief  executive  officers  to  plan  for  their  cities  community 

development,  we  need  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 

limits  on  their  ability  to  be  effective. 

The  objective  of  this  review  will  be  to  develop  techniques  to 
take  the  metropolitan,  state  and  national  effects  into  account 
as  part  of  the  normal  planning  and  priority  process  for  the  City. 
To  this  point,  input  from  these  sources  has  been  sporadic  as  best. 

Additionally,  a  review  will  be  made  of  state,  federal  and  local 
constraints  that  grow  from  areas  other  than  those  directly  related 
to  the  change  with  the  Better  Communtiies  Act.   New  roadblocks 
to  effective  planning  and  management  by  the  chief  executive  are 
expected  to  appear  as  soon  as  some  of  the  old  ones  created  by 
federal  regulation  disappear.   If  the  City  is  to  be  able  to  move 
ahead,  it  needs  to  identify  in  advance  these  potential  new 
impediments  and  act  to  remove  them. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  cities  by  regional  and  national  economic 
factors  would  be  the  focus  of  seminar  discussion.   The  product  of 
this  effort  would  be  a  report  to  the  Mayor  on  legal  and  practical 
external  blocks  to  assuming  a  major  role  in  planning  the  city's 
community  development  priorities,  along  with  specific  recommendation 
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for  experimental  approaches  to  improving  communication  among  chief 
executive  officers  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  review  would  be  conducted  by  two 
or  more  professional  staff  members  and  take  about  eight  man- 
months  . 

7.  Mayoral  review  and  decisions  to  implement  specific  experimental 
and  organizational  approaches. 

In  as  much  as  the  chief  executive  officer's  planning  and  management 

capabilities  are  the  focus  of  the  entire  project,  he  would  play  a 

major  role  in  evaluating  its  progress  and  in  making  choices  on 

how  to  proceed  with  the  action  phase. 

Approximately  seven  months  after  the  project  begins  and  after  he 
has  received  and  reviewed  the  reports  and  recommendations  to  be 
produced  in  the  steps  outlined  above,  the  Mayor,  and  the  project 
staff  would  hold  a  twc-day  retreat  to  map  out  firm  plans  for  the 
experimental  organizational  changes  that  would  represent  a  major 
part  of  this  project.   The  principal  product  of  this  session  would 
be  a  plan  of  action  that  reflects  the  Mayor's  priorities  for  ways 
to  strengthen  his  office's  capabilities. 

For  chief  executives  from  other  cities  participating  in  the  project, 
staff  members  would  prepare  a  manual  that  would  provide  guidance 
on  how  to  prepare  for  such  a  review  and  action  session.   The  staff  . 
would  provide  follow-through  technical  assistance  to  chief  executives 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  such  reviews.   Within  the  limited 
resources  available,  project  staff  would  assist  participating  chief 
executives  in  designing  any  experimental  organizational  changes 
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for  their  own  cities. 

Phase  III;  Implementing  a  new  structure  to  plan  and  manage  a  Chief 
Executive-Centered  Community  Development  Program. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  project  would  be  devoted  to  implementing 

changes  decided  upon  by  the  Mayor  to  strengthen  his  policy  planning  and 

implementing  capabilities.   The  experience  of  carrying  out  these  organizational, 

administrative  and  legal  changes  would  itself  be  a  valuable  preparation  for 

managing  the  community  development  programs  the  new  structure  is  designed 

to  produce.   The  tasks  that  would  be  carried  out  in  this  phase  include: 

1.  Implement  organizational  experiments  within  the  Mayor's  immediate 
office. 

2.  Implement  alternative  neighborhood  community  development  planning 
and  management  structures. 

3.  Test  experimental  project  management  structures. 

4.  Draft  changes  in  state  laws,  local  ordinances  and  operating 
regulations. 

5.  Develop  an  education  program  within  City  government. 

6.  Prepare  for  and  conduct  issue-oriented  workshops  on  project 
experiences  for  users. 

1.  Implement  organizational  experiments  within  the  Mayor's 
immediate  office. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  of  present  mechanisms  undertaken  in 

phase  II,  the  Mayor  may  well  wish  to  experiment  with  one  or  more 

organizational  changes  in  his  immediate  office.   Without  the 

findings  of  the  evaluation  proposed  in  this  study,  it  is  difficult 

to  anticipate  exactly  what  form  these  experiments  would  take. 

They  may,  for  example,  call  for  changes  in  the  way  in  which  the 

budget  is  prepared  and  analyzed,  or  they  may  create  an  entirely 
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new  office  of  budget  and  management.   Further,  the  Mayor  may 
very  well  want  to  move  certain  planning  functions  closer  to 
himself  by  placing  them  directly  under  the  supervision  of  his 
personal  staff.   Alternatively,  he  may  wish  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  certain  line  offices-by  aggregating  some  planning 
functions  now  spread  among  different  departments.   It  is  likely 
that  several  approaches,  including  some  already  in  use,  would  be 
tried  to  give  the  Mayor  actual  experience  with  a  broad  range  of 
alternatives. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  for  Planning  and  ^-ity  Services  and  the  Deputy 
Mayor  for  Capital  Improvements  would  oversee  the  implementation 
of  organizational  changes  chosen  for  experimentation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  several  project  staff  members  would  devote 
substantial  time  to  implementing  these  experiments  and  operating 
the  structures  established.   Within  the  limits  of  the  project,  chief 
executives  in  other  participating  cities  and  counties,  would  be 
provided  with  back-up  assistance  to  design  and  implement  organizational 
changes  suited  to  their  needs.   Additionally,  the  project  would 
produce  manuals  that  would  help  other  cities  to  design  and 
implement  organizational  changes  within  the  office  of  the  chief 
executive.   Thirty  man-months  of  professional  effort  are  being 
reserved  for  this  step. 

2.  Implement  alternative  neighborhood  community  development 
planning  and  management  structures. 

While  there  is  broad  agreement  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 

community  development  revenue-sharing  is  to  provide  increased 
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opportunity  for  citizen  involvement,  there  is  considerable 
disagreement  about  how  this  should  be  done.   Based  upon  the 
evaluations  completed  in  phase  II  of  the  study,  the  Mayor  may 
well  want  to  implement  one  or  more  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  alternative  forms  of  neighborhood  involvement. 

One  specific  experiment  which  Boston  intends  to  examine  for 
implementation  in  phase  III  is  the  formulation  of  a  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Council. 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Council  will  involve  an  attempt 
to  formalize,  structure,  and  coordinate  all  activities  relating 
to  community  development  in  one  or  more  neighborhoods. 

The  Council  will  consist  of  five  key  administration  officials 
in  Boston: 

1.  Deputy  Mayor  for  Planning  and  City  Services 

2.  Deputy  Mayor  for  Development  (Director  of  PFD)  ■ 

3.  Director,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

4.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Mayor  for  Housing  and  Development 

5.  Director,  Office  of  Public  Service   (The  Little  City  Hall 
Program) 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  this  Council  to  determine,  at  a 
policy  management  level,  a  community  development  program  for  one 
or  more  City  neighborhoods.   These  Community  Development  programs 
will  be  developed  from: 
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a.  Integration  of  existing  City  efforts  in  the  areas 

of  service  delivery   (e.g.,  code  enforcement),  capital 
Improvements,  and 

b.  use  of  the  District  Planning  capability  and  planning 
capability  of  the  Public  Facilities  Department  to 
pinpoint  priorities  for  new  Community  Development  efforts. 

c.  Use  of  the  Little  City  Hall  mechanism  to  provide  a 
coordinated  citizen  input  in  programs  planning 

d.  Utilization  of  the  line  authority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  experiment  with  organizational  and  procedural 
changes,  and  patterns  of  communication  and  coordination, 
among  the  City  departments  impacting  on  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

In  short,  the  Council  will  be  responsible  for  planning,  imple- 
menting, and  managing  a  community  development  program  for  each 
neighborhood.   The  process  will  involve:   insuring  that  critical 
decisions  are  brought  to  the  Mayor's  attention  on  a  regular  basis; 
meeting  regularly  with  Department  Heads  to  ensure  that  their 
service  delivery  efforts  are  consistent  with  the  Community  Develop- 
ment plans;  relating  the  results  of  their  Community  Development 
efforts  to  other  critical  City  processes,  such  as  the  budgetary  process, 

If  the  Council  structure  succeeds  in  developing  this  type  of 
program  management  capability,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  the 
Mayor  to  determine  how  the  successes  can  be  captured  and  formalized 
in  a  permanent  program  management  structure. 
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Boston  has  certain  advantages  as  a  demonstration  city  because 
it  still  has  rather  distrinct  neighborhoods.   Thus,  it  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  experiemtns  with  different  structural  forms 
at  the  same  time  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  acceptance 
of  these  different  formats  on  a  comparative  basis  among  neighbor- 
hood units. 

Developing  new  neighborhood  structures  or  modifying  those  already 
in  place  would  almost  certainly  involve  a  considerable  staff  effort 
by  professionals  attached  to  the  existing  Little  City  Hall  Program. 
Their  work  in  designing  and  implementing  the  experiments  would  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  city's  contribution  to  the  overall  project, 
Additionally,  12  man- months  of  professional  time  of  the  project 
staff  would  be  reserved  for  participation  in  implementing  these 
experiments  and  for  conducting  the  continuing  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveness  as  seen  by  the  chief  executive  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  project  would  produce  a  manual  on  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  alternative  community  involvement  structures  for  use  by,  other 
cities  and  counties.   Within  the  limits  of  the  project,  chief 
executives  of  participating  cities  and  counties  will  be  given 
technical  assistance  to  formulate  their  own  experiments  and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  devices  used.   As  we  see  it  the  activities 
would  require  up  to  20  man  months  of  effort. 
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3.  Test  experimental  project  management  structures. 
Community  development  revenue-sharing  will  make  it  easier  to 
actually  get  things  done  only  if  local  procedures  are  themselves 
adjusted  to  improve  delivery.   Based  upon  recommendations  made  in 
the  reports  outlined  in  Phase  II,  the  Mayor  may  well  want  to  start 
one  or  more  alternative  project  management  experiments  designed 
to  provide  greater  coordination  and  more  rapid  delivery  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.   The  need  for  these  capabilities  will 
be  increased  if  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of  community  development 
revenue-sharing  indicates  the  likelihood  of  an  increasing  number 
of  small  projects  being  carried  out  simultaneously  throughout 
the  city . 

Without  the  evaluation  of  current  delivery  mechanisms  proposed 
in  Phase  II,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  exact  nature  of  the 
experimental  management  systems  that  would  be  recommended.   However, 
it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  oriented  toward  providing  practical 
information  that  the  chief  executive  officer  and  his  staff  can  use 
to  keep  information  about  the  progress  of  programs  and  to  use  in 
assessing  future  needs. 

CDRS  will  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  Boston  to  deal  with  the 
project  management  capacity  problem  in  a  more  rational  manner. 

In  the  past,  project  management  in  Boston  has  been  fragmented. 
Categorical  programs,  especially  urban  renewal,  required  a  separate 
project  management  capability.   The  Public  Facilities  Department 
Department  is  on  the  verge  of  developing  a  sophisticated  project 
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management  capability,  for  Boston's  ambitious  capital  Improvement 
program.   With  needs  for  a  new  project  management  capability 
under  CDRS ,  it  will  be  timely  and  appropriate  for  Boston  to  deter- 
mine, as  a  part  of  this  proposal  effort,  how  these  separate  project 
management  capabilities  can  be  defined,  integrated,  and  coordinated 
in  a  fashion  that  enhances  the  program  management  capability  out- 
lined above. 
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months  of  professional  time  is  being  reserved  for  project  staff 
to  assist  on  these  experiments.   The  chief  executive  officers  of 
participating  cities  will  be  assisted,  within  the  limits  of 
available  staff,  in  designing  their  own  project  management  experiments, 
A  manual  will  be  prepared  for  general  circulation. 

4.  Draft  changes  required  in  state  laws,  local  ordinances 
and  operating  regulations. 

The  evaluation  of  the  implications  of  the  Better  Communities 

Act  and  other  possible  impediments  would  almost  certainly  expose 

a  variety  of  state  and  local  laws  that  will  have  to  be  changed 

to  accomodate  the  goals  of  the  "New  Federalism".   Rather  than 

wait  for  the  bottlenecks  to  develop,  the  project  staff  would  proceed 

by  drafting  the  necessary,  changes  and  press  for  their  adoption 

contingent  upon  the  new  federal  law  coming  into  force. 

The  regulations  for  dealing  with  community  development  revenue- 
sharing  decisions  and  management  would  also  be  drafted  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  people  operating  the  experimental  structures 
in  both  the  Mayor's  office,  the  neighborhoods  and  live  City  agencies. 
This  process  would  give  all  the  actors  practical  experience  in 
coordinated         '  community  development  decision-making  and 
would  ensure  that  the  regulations  actually  adopted  are  acceptable 
and  workable  to  both  the  chief  executive  and  to  the  citizens  involved 
in  the  process,  and  reflect  "good  management  practice".   The 
regulations  drafted  in  Boston  would  be  used  as  the  basis  f'-'r 
publishing  a  set  of  model  community  development  management 
regulations  for  other  cities  and  counties.   These  model  regulations 
would  address  problems  of  participation  and  decision-making   that 
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would  be  faced  by  all  entitlement  communiti 


es. 


A  minimum  of  6  man-months  of  legal  and  professional  staff  time 
would  be  required  to  draft  the  needed  changes  in  law  and  local 
regulations. 

5.  Develop  an  education  program  within  City  government. 

Every  chief  executive  knows  that  his  real  ability  to  influence 

ongoing  operations  is  in  part  contingent  upon  how  much  support 

his  objectives  and  procedures  enjoy  among  career  bureaucrats.   If 

substantial  numbers  of  career  officials  feel  threatened  by  chief 

executive  initiatives^  or  disagree  with  the  direction  of  the  programs,  or 

feel  that  the  chief  executive  "will  go  away"  soon,  he  has  a  hard 

time  getting  his  priorities.   To  overcome  this  expected  obstacle, 

we  would  develop  and  carry  out  a'  highly-detailed,  issue-oriented 

education  program.   This  would  be  developed  throughout  Phase  III, 

but  particularly  in  anticipation  of  any  major  implementation  effort 

in  any  one  area  or  live  agency. 

At  this  point,  it, is  anticipated  that  this  task,  would  consume 
almost  4  man-months  of  highly  skilled  and  professional  trainers 
in  curriculum  development,  materials  prapation    and  actual  delivery 
time.   As  a  by-product,  this  time  could  also  be  profitably  applied 
to  develop  generalizable  education  materials.   Of  course,  any  such 
materials  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  any  user  jurisdiction's 
circumstances,  but  we  are  confident  that  most  would  be  adaptable 
to  these  users. 
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6.  Prepare  for  and  conduct  issue-oriented  workshops  for  users 
in  project  experiences. 

Throughput  the  project,  a  number  of  crmponent  workshops  will  have 

been  conducted  focused  on  the  results  of  each  major  project  output. 

In  this  action  step,  an  over-all  retreat  would  be  scheduled  for 

all  users  wherein  a  highly-focused  service  of  discussions  would 

be  conducted  to  pull  together  all  that  has  been  learned  -  both  by 

the  City  and  by  the  users.   As  we  now  see  it,  a  sequence  of  workshops, 

unfolding  the  project  step-by-step,  would  be  staged.   That  is, 

discussion  would  be  held  aimed  at : 

.  highlighting  the  kinds  of  problems  -  general  and  those 

related  to  community  development  -  chief  executive  officers 

have  encounted 

.  needs  and  opportunities  posed  by  BCA 

.  management  issues  and  decision  alternatives  posed  by  BCA 

in  terms  of  strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  chief  executive. 

.  alternative  approaches  and  project  "lessons  learned",  by 

size  of  city  or  of  cour»ty,  with  casestudy  highlighting  each 

prototypical  experience 

.  common  obstacles  encountered  in  implementing     improvements 

along  with  ways  in  which  each  was  handled. 

.  a  realistic  action  plan  for  implementing  a  BCA  and  general 

city/county  improvements 

.  opportunities  for  continuing  research  and  a  mechanism  for 

continuing  experimentation  with  common  problems- 

Of  course,  much  would  occur  between  now  and  this  action  step,  now 

expected  to  be  scheduled  during  the  last  month  of  the  project.   For 

this  reason,  an  outline  of  the  retreat's  format  would  be  described 

early  in  the  project  and  continuously  updated  to  ensure  all 
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intermediate  outcomes  are  focused  to  this  end.   In  this  way,  we 
and  HUD  would  be  assured  it  would  take  an  appropriately  high 
priority  and  that  it  meet  everyone's  expectations. 

To  carry  this  task  out  well,  we  have  allocated  two  man-months 
of  professional  time. 
Phase  IV.  Completing  Project  Reporting  to  HUD  and  Project  Evaluation. 

To  serve  as  a  record  to  the  project:' s  findings  and  proceeding,  we  would 
plan  to  keep  an  ongoing  log  of  major  project  milestones  and  events.   Moreover, 
we  plan  to  prepare  a  highly  detailed  set  of  periodic  project  reports,  summary 
reports  and  a  final  report,  conforming  to  the  GTR's  expressed  requirements. 

Further,  we  would  use  this  information,  plus  the  needs  assessment  and 
user  appraisals,  to  accmuiate-.  a  fact-based  record  for  project  evaluation. 
This,  we  plan  to  do  at  each  integral  part  of  the  project  and  make  it  available, 
as  the  GTR  wishes,  for  inspection  and  usage. 

Because  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  evaluating  both  the  progress  of 
the  project  itself  and  the  usefulness  of  the  experiments  and  information 
gathered  in  the  project  to  chief  executive  officers,  we  plan  to  have  one 
professional  work  full  time  for  the. life  of  the  project  on  problems  of 
evaluation.   This  professional  will  ensure  full  documentation  and  internal 
evaluation  of  how  well  the  project  meets  its  goals. 
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3_  ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFFING 
In  this  section  we  outline  how  we  plan  to  organize  this  project  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  project  team.   The  discussion  is  divided 
into  three  parts: 

•  a  description  of  the  criteria  for  organizational  design 
and  a  detailed  description  of  the  organizational 
arrangement  chosen; 

•  a  description  of  the  criteria  for  staff  selection  and  an 
introduction  to  the  principal  members  of  the  project 
team  who  have  already  been  identified. 

1.   Criteria  for  organizational  design  and  designation  of  staff 

Since  the  project  is  designed  to  produce  practical  experiments  of  ways 
to  increase  the  capabilities  of  chief  executive  officers,  we  recognized 
the  need  to  organize  the  project  in  a  way  that  kept  it  close  to  the  chief 
executive  so  that  he  could  influence  its  overall  direction. and  at  the 
same  time  provided  real  services  to  him.   Similarly,  we  knew  we  needed  an 
organizational  design  that  allowed  participating  chief  executives  from 
other  jurisdictions  access  to  the  project  on  a  continuing  basis. 

A  second  major  criterion  for  organizational  design  was  our  recogni- 
tion that  one  of  the  challenges  of  the  Better  Communities  Act  is  to  create 
structures  that  integrate  previously  separate  and  isolated  activities. 
Thus  we  wanted  a  structure  that  would  give  people  with  differing  institu- 
tional bases  an  opportunity  to  work  together  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Finally,  we  wanted  an  organizational  design  that  would  enable  us  to  get 
input  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  both  inside  and  outside  local  govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  move  rapidly  and  effectively  from  the 
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study  to  the  experimental  stages  of  the  project.   We  knew  also  that  we 
needed  a  structure  that  would  allow  us  both  to  move  forward  rapidly  and 
continuously  evaluate  what  we  have  been  doing. 

We  believe  that  the  organization  outline  contained  in  Chart  3-1  meets 
these  requirements.  'It  enables 

the  Mayor  to  retain  overall  direction  of  the  project  with  continuous  input 
from  other  participating  chief  executive  officers  working  directly  with  him 
in  seminars  and  workshops  to  be  held  during  the  project.   Since  the  project 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  City,  Deputy  Mayor  Robert  Kiley  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Mayor  to  provide  day  to  day  management.   The  project  manager 
will  be  assisted  on  a  continuous  basis  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  by  the  project  staff  meeting  in  regular  seminars  to  discuss  major 
issues.   We  believe  the  continuing. substantive  seminar  format  will  involve 
both  the  project  manager  and  staff  in  the  substance  of  the  issues  being 
addressed' more  than  the  usual  "staff  meeting"  approach.   It  will  also  serve 
to  continuously  emphasize  the  integrative  objective  of  the  project. 

To  provide  for  both  accountability  and  steady  progress  from  study  to 
experimentation,  we  have  broken  up  team  leadership  responsibilities  accord- 
ing to  the  major  phases  of  the  project  outlined  in  the  work  plan.   We  believe 
this  to  be  a  superior  arrangement  to  one  which  broke  tasks  out  by  more 
traditional  areas  such  as  planning  or  neighborhood  services.   Because  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  team  will  be  responsible  for  leadership  at  each  phase, 
the  work  in  each  can  overlap.   This  will  be  particularly  important  as  we 
move  from  the  evaluations  called  for  in  phase  II  to  the  experiments  planned 
in  phase  III.   The  preliminary  findings  in  phase  II  will  be  used  to  allow 
the  team  leaders  in  phase  III  to  begin  designing  possible  specific  experi- 
ments.  As  the  evaluations  conclude  adjustments  and  changes  can  be  made, 
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but  it  would  be  undesirable  to  construct  an  organization  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  phase  II  to  be  completed  before  any  work  on  phase  III 
began. 

Similarly,  by  assigning  another  person  responsibility  for  continuous 
evaluation  and  reporting,  we  insure  that  it  will  be  done  in  a  timely  and  com- 
plete fashion.   We  know  from  past  experience  that  unless  someone  has  respon- 
sibility for  collecting  what  is  going  on  and  continuously  evaluating  it, 
these  activities  get  set  aside  in  the  continuing  rush  of  the  project  itself. 

Input  from  leaders  in  community  and  business  organizations  is  provided 
by  links  through  meetings  and  interviews  to  be  held  by  the  team  leaders, 
especially  in  phases  II  and  III.   As  a  practical  matter,  however,  most  of 
the  people  who  would  be  involved  in  this  form  of  participation  also  have 
independent  access  to  the  Mayor  and  Deputy  Mayors. 

Finally,  we  have  decided  to  organize  and  staff  the  outreach  portions  of 
the  project  through  a  subcontract  with  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs. 
A  description  of  the  Parkman  Center     contained  in  Part  4  of  the  proposal. 
The  staff  of  the  Parkman  Center  will  work  closely  with  the  team  leaders  and 
directly  with  the  participating  chief  executive  officers  in  arranging  the 
seminars,  workshops  and  publications  called  for  in  the  work-plan.   The 
Parkman  Center  will  also  cooperate  with  the  Mayor  and  project  staff  in 
arranging  group  meetings  that  will  provide  additional  input  to  the  project 
from  groups  outside  local  government.   The  staff  of  the  Parkman  Center  will 
assist  project  staff  in  their  search  and  evaluation  of  policy  formulation 
and  management  systems  in  use  in  other  cities. 
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Project   Organization   Chart 
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2.   Criteria  for  staff  selection  and  principal  members  of  the  project  team 

We  have  analyzed  the  tasks  to  be  performed  in  the  project  and  the  overall 
objectives  carefully  and  have  set  the  following  criteria  for  selection  of 
project  staff: 

•  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  City,  its  present  decision 
making  and  implementation  structures,  and  its  experience 
with  past  federal  community  development  programs; 

k  experience  in  working  with  multi-departmental,  inter- 
governmental and  mixed  public  and  private  groups  and  a 
behavioral  style  that  enables  the  person  to  work  smoothly 
in  a  group  project; 

•-  extensive  experience  in  .planning  and/or  implementing  community 

development  programs ; 
» an  ability  to  be  effective  in  both  analysis  and  program 
implementation;  — - 

•  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Mayor; 

•extensive  experience  in  chief  executive  oriented  systems. 
We  believe  the  team  we  have  assembled  to  carry  out  this  project  contains 
all  of  these  skills  in  abundance.   We  are  confident  the  team  can  carry  out 
the  work  plan  in  a  manner  and  with  a  perspective  that  will  make  the  results 
practical  and  useful  to  chief  executives  in  user  jurisdictions.   The  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  project  team  include: 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White:   Seven  years  of  experience  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive give  the  Mayor  broad  experience  and  perspective  on  the  problems  and 
frustrations  of  executive  decision-making  structures.   He  has  developed  a 
national  reputation  as  a  Mayor  willing  to  experiment  with  new  policy  and 
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management  systems  designed  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Mayor  to  set 
priorities.   The  Little  City  Hall  Program,  the  revised  capital  improvement 
planning  program,  the  long  range  demographic  forecasting  effort,  the  policy 
planning  staff  and  the  recently  created  Deputy  Mayor  Structure  are  all 
examples  of  the  Mayor's  strong  desire  to  develop  and  implement  sound  policy 
and  management  tools. 

The  Mayor  will  bring  to  the  project  his  substantial  experience  with 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  in  this  City  and  across  the  country  as  a 
whole.   Through  his  leadership  role   in  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  other 
effortsjhe  has  become  one  of  the  national  spokesmen  for  those  cities  willing 
and  anxious  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  futures. 

Robert  Kiley,  Deputy  Mayor,  Project  Manager  and  Phase  III  Leader: 

The  Mayor  has  designated  Deputy  Mayor  Kiley  to  provide  the  day  to  day 
management  and  direction  of  this  project.   As  can  be  seen  in  the  time  allot- 
ments in  Chart  3-2,  Kiley  will  devote  half  of  this  time  to  this  project  over 
its  life. 

Deputy  Mayor  Kiley  is  particularly  well  suited  for  this  role.   His  con- 
tinuing responsibility  is  for  planning  and  delivery  of  neighborhood  services. 
He  has  a  fully  accurate  perspective  of  both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses 
of  mechanisms  currently  in  use  by  the  City. 

Kiley 's  previous  experience  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Police  Foundation 
and  his  extensive  assistance  to  major  cities  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
cruiting police  chiefs  gives  him  a  broad  perspective  on  the  decision  making 
tools  available  and  in  use  in  some  of  the  nation's  largest  cities.   This 
combination  of  experience  and  responsibility  in  Boston  and  a  perspective  of 
users'  needs  and  capabilities  is  precisely  the  combination  that  will  make  the 
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products  of  this  project  practical  and  useable. 

Finally,  Kiley's  position  within  the  City  government  makes  him  the  key 
person  to  share  direct  leadership  responsibilities  for  Phase  III  of  the 
project.   He  has  both  the  authority  and  the  position  to  move  things  forward. 

Deputy  Mayor  Robert  Vey  will  advise  Kiley  on  the  overall  management  of 
the  project  and  share  direct  leadership  responsibilities  with  him  for  Phase 
III  of  the  project.   He  will  devote  one  quarter  of  his  time  to  the  project. 

Vey's  continuing  responsibilities  as  director  of  all  capital  improve- 
ment programs  in  the  City  give  him  an  excellent  perspective  on  the  very 
real  problems  of  coordinating  planning  and  implementation.   He  personally 
directed  the  recent  effort  to  devise  a  comprehensive  City-wide  capital 
improvement  plan.   In  the  coarse  of  this  program  he  took  a  leadership  role 
in  designing  and  using  a  neighborhood  capital  improvement  council  in  East 
Boston.   Now,  he  is  supervising  the  implementation  of  the  three-year  plan; 
and  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  of  simultaneously  implementing  large 
and  small  community  development  programs  throughout  the  City. 

Prior  to  becoming  Director  of  the  Public  Facilities  Department  and 
Deputy  Mayor,  Vey  served  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Cambridge  Redevelopment 
Authority  with  special  responsibility  for  the  Kendall  Square  Urban  Renewal 
Project  and  as  a  project  engineer  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
In  those  positions  he  gained  detailed  knowledge  of  the  operating  procedures 
and  problems  of  both  federal  categorical  grants  and  the  BRA.  Through  his 
leadership  of  an   11-city  consortium  of  capital  improvement  planning  and 
budgeting  officers, Vey  has  become  very  familiar  with  the  techniques  being 
used  in  other  major  cities  to  give  him  the  perspective  that  will  enable 
us  to  assure  broad  usefulness  for  our  project's  products. 
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David  Strohm,  Team  Leader  for  Phase  I:   As  assistant  to  the  Mayor  for 
housing  and  community  development,  Strohm  has  had  almost  two  years  of  con- 
tinuous experience  working  with, all  the  departments  of  the  City  concerned 
with  housing  and  community  development  and  with  many  of  the  outside  groups 
involved  in  these  matters  as  well.   In  recent  months  he  has  participated  in 
the  initial  steps  of  the  City's  preliminary  review  of  its  planning  and  ,"- 
implementation  capabilities  in  community  development. 

Paul  Parks,  Co-Team  Leader  for  Phase  II:   Parks  is  the  nation's  most 
experienced  Model  Cities  Director.   He  has  extensive  experience  both  in 
Boston  and  with  the  program  throughout  the  country.   As  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  change  now  underway,  he  will  become  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Service  to  provide  a  continuation  of  the  valuable  services 
brought  into  existence  in  Boston  by  the  Model  Cities  Agency. 

He  started  in  Model  Cities  as  director  of  the  City  Demonstration  Agency 
without  a  staff.   Parks  organized  the  initial  planning  staff  which  worked 
with  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board  in  developing  the  Boston  Model  Cities 
Program.   This  planning  period  lasted  for  one  year.   He  supervised  the 
planning  operation  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  program.   The  devel- 
opment of  program  budgets,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  programs,  the  f. 
justifications  of  the  programs  were  all  done  under  his  supervision.   He  then 
led  the  political  action  to  obtain  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Boston  City 
Council. 

After  the  plan  had  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  Parks  supervised  the 
development  of  the  staff  to  carry  out  the  operation  of  twenty-six  different 
programs.   The  staff  consisted  of  267  persons. 

He  supervised  the  start-up  of  the  twenty-six  programs  and  as  the  initial 
problems  were  solved  and  City  and  private  agencies  were  negotiated  with  to 
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run  the  programs,  contracts  were  developed  with  the  various  agencies.   Parks 
supervised  the  development  of  a  systems  monitoring  and  evaluation  program 
that  worked  with  the  various  programs  to  solve  problems  in  an  ongoing  basis. 

A  monitoring  section  was  developed  to  ascertain  what  the  operational 
problems  were  and  to  re-plan  those  things  that  did  not  work.   An  evaluation 
section  was  developed  to  handle  continuous  evaluation  of  each  program.   A 
systems  section  was  developed  to  aid  contractors  to  develop  and  solve  problems 
in  administrative  and  fiscal  management.   A  fiscal  department  was  set  up  to 
handle  all  of  the  fiscal  accounting  and  management  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds.   The  yearly  budget  from  all  services  is  approximately  $14,000,000. 

Parks  is  well  equipped,  therefore,  to  provide  leadership  for  the  portion 
of  the  project  that  evaluates  current  mechanisms  in  use  by  the  chief  executive 
and  recommends  possible  experiments  and  changes  to  strengthen  the  chief 
executive's  ability  to  set  priorities.   Parks'  experience  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  insure  that  the  evaluation  and  new  mechanisms  take  full 
account  of  the  desires  of  community  based  groups. 

David  Niklaus ,  Co-Team  Leader  Phase  II:  Niklaus  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  with  responsibility  for  home  rule  and  organizational 
reform.   In  his  position,  he  has  had  principal  responsibility  for  designing 
and  implementing  several  organizational  changes  aimed  at  improving  the 
ability  of  the  chief  executive  to  implement  established  priorities. 

His  current  job  has  prepared  him  to  play  a  major  role  in  this  project 
particularly  well.   He  knows  the  structure  of  city  government  well;   enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  Mayor;   and  understands  the  practical  problems  of 
moving  from  an  idea  to  a  working  system.   His  past  experience  in  the  Congress 
gives  him  good  training  for  dealing  with  many-  of  the  intergovernmental  issues 
Involved  in  the  preparation  for  community  development  revenue  sharing. 
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Stephen  Cohen,  Team  Leader  for  Phase  IV:  As  liaison  officer  between  the 
local  government  and  federal  agencies,  Mr  Cohen  has  had  extensive  experience 
working  with  both  the  federal  and  city  governments.   He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  procedures  and  needs  of  both,  and  is  therefore  an  appropriate  person 
to  provide  leadership' for  the  evaluation  and  reporting  of  the  project.   His 
past  work  for  the  City  has  enabled  him  to  work  with  chief  executive  officers 
in  a  number  of  the  potential  user  jurisdictions,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  preparations  for  community  development  revenue  sharing.   He  will  bring  the 
perspective  of  these  different  users  to  bear  on  the  project. 

Robert  DeSimone,  Professional  Staff  Support  in  all  Phases  of  the  project: 
As  the  Assistant  Director  of  Planning  and  Chief  of  the  District  Planning 
Program  in  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  DeSimone  will  bring  valuable 
experience  to  the  project.   In  his  current  job  he  assists  the  Planning  Dir- 
ector in  managing  and  supervising  planning  activities  of  25  professionals 
performing  work  involving  neighborhood  planning,  zoning,  environmental  re- 
views, development  planning,  capital  improvements  planning  and  open  space  j 
planning. 

As  Chief  of  the  District  Planning  program  he  directs  a  program  to  provide 
a  planning  process  for  15  planning  districts  throughout  the  City.   Supervise 
planning  staff  assigned  to  the  program  in  carrying  out  a  broad  range  of  short 
and  long  range  planning  and  development  activities  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
He  works  closely  with  Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service  in  facilitating  citizen 
participation  in  planning  and  city  government. 

Andrew  M.  Olins ,  Professional  Staff  Assistant  in  Phases  II  and  III:   Olins 
is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  with  responsibility  for  housing 
and  development  policy.   He  has  additional  responsibility  for  coordinating 
city  departments  with  responsibilities  in  the  housing  area. 
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Andrew  M.  Qlins  (contd) 

His  current  position  makes  it  particularly  appropriate  for  Mr.  Olins 
to  play  a  major  role  in  this  project.   He  knows  the  housing  problems  of  the 
City  well.   He  served  as  the  project  coordinator  for  one  of  the  recent 
experiments  in  community  development  planning  -  the  Columbia  Point  Revital- 
ization  Program.   He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Mayor. 

Several  of  his  previous  positions  give  him  broad  experience  in  City 
government  and  community  development :   He  was  Director  of  Planning  and 
Development  Boston  Housing  Authority  from  January  1970  to  April  1972. 
He  was  responsible  for  planning  for  and  production  of  all  new  public 
housing  in  Boston,  a  program  that  produced  2300  units,  worth  $60,000,000. 

Olins  served  as  Deputy  Director  Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service  from 
January  1968  to  January  1970  where  he  was  involved  in  the  planning, 
development  and  execution  of  a  program  of  decentralized  city  services 
through  a  series  of  "Little  City  Hauls''.   He  also  had  specific  respon- 
sibility for  management  analyses  of  various  city  agencies. 

Richard  Wall,  Professional  Staff  Assistant  in  Phase  II  and  possibly 
in  Phase  III.   As  Deputy  Director  for  Fiscal  Affairs,  Mr.  Wall  has  principal 
responsibility  for  preparing  and  executing  the  City's  annual  budget.   He  '^■ 
serves  as  the  chief  fiscal  advisor  to  the  Mayor.   In  Boston,  Mr.  Wall  has 
developed  a  computer  simulation  of  the  financial  structure  for  use  as  a 
decision-making  tool  to: 

1.  Project  City's  budgets,  revenues  and  tax  rates  for  next 
four  years; 

2.  Play  "What  If";   i.e.,  obtain  immediate  information  on 
impact  of  alternative  decisions  or  eventualities; 

3.  By  means  of  impact  information,  develop  specific  multi-year 
plan  to  achieve  Mayor's  long-range  financial  objectives, 
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Richard  Wall  (contd) 

including  list  of  assumptions  of  plan,  and  list  of  decision 
to  be  implemented; 

4.   Monitor  progress  in  relation  to  plan;  measure  effect  on 
projections  of  all  new  information  as  received;   evaluate 
impact  of  all  new  decisions  under  consideration  with  finan- 
cial implications;   advise  Mayor  of  City's  capability  to 
handle  those  decisions  and  still  achieve  objectives,  and  of 
adjustments  that  need  to  or  can  be  made  based  on  new 
information. 
In  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  chief  of  the  operating  budget  from  1964 
to  1959,  he  developed  the  first  city  PPB  program  structure  in  the  country 
(1967).   Thus,  Mr.  Wall  brings  the  project  extensive  experience  in 
designing  systems  for  use  in  executive  decision-making.   He  will  partici- 
pate in  the  evaluation  of  our  current  mechanisms  and  will  be  centrally 
involved  in  any  changes  or  experimental  programs  in  Phase  III  that  effect 
the  operating  budget  process. 

Alexander  Ganz,  Professional  Staff  Assistant  in  Phase  I;  As  Director 
of  Research  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Mr.  Ganz  has  principal 
responsibility  for  the  strengthened  long  range  demographic  research  pro- 
gram of  the  City.   He  is  an  expert  on  population  and  other  demographic 
trends  in  almost  all  our  large  cities  and  has  extensive  published  work  on 
this  field.   While  on  the  faculty  at  MIT  between  1965  and  1970,  he  headed 
several  research  project  teams  that  gave  him  detailed  knowledge  of  decision- 
making systems  relating  to  community  development  issues  in  many  cities. 
During  that  period  we  was: 
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Alexander  Ganz  (contd) 

Lecturer  at  the  MIT  Urban  Studies  and  Planning  Department.   Research 
Associate,  MIT  Laboratory  for  Environmental  Studies.   Deputy  Dir- 
ector, MIT  Urban  Ghetto  Study  Program.   Member,  MIT  Faculty  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Transportation.   Advisor  to  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  and  the  City  of  Cambridge.   Consultant  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administration  of  Puerto  Rico,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Inter-governmental  Relations ,  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  the  Greater  Lowell  Area  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  Legislative  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area 
Government. 
Mr.  Ganz  practical  and  research  experience  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  project  both  during  the  evaluation  of  current 
mechanisms  and  in  designing  the  formal  system  of  evaluation  for  the 
project  itself. 

Robert  Hansen,  Lawrence  Langford,  R.  Siddharth,  Julie  Hastings  and 
Jonathan  Dopkeen:   Professional  Staff  support  for  Phases  II,  III  and  IV. 
Hansen  is  Director  of  Research  for  the  Office  of  Public  Service  and  the 
others  are  members  of  the  systems  research  team  of  the  Office.   They  will 
provide  assistance  in  evaluating  current  mechanisms,  designing  new  or 
altered  approaches,  actually  implementing  the  new  approaches  and  in  evalu- 
ating the  progress  of  the  project  itself. 

The  systems  research  team  was  created  to  identify  and  correct  major 
service  delivery  problems  in  areas  affecting  the  public,  such  as  in 
housing  inspection.   Members  of  the  team  have  been  particularly  effective  j 
because  they  have  always  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Departments  involved. 
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The  systems  research  team  has  also  worked  with  Departments  to  help  them 
coordinate  activities  and  responsibilities  that  overlap. 

Mr.  Siddharth,  for  example,  recently  coordinated  a  project  that  com- 
pletely revised  the  system  of  voter  registration  in  the  City  making  it  easier 
and  more  available  to  citizens  and  less  costly  to  the  City.   Mr.  Langford 
has  recently  served  as  coordinator  for  a  project  that  automated  the  records 
of  the  Housing  Inspection  Department  in  order  to  speed  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  improve  service  to  residents.   Prior  to  joining  the  staff  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Dopkeen  participated  in  evaluations  of  resources  allocations  in 
the  New  York  City  budget  process,  so  he  brings  additional  perspective  to  this 
project.   Ms.  Hastings  has  extensive  experience  in  designing  data  processing 
systems  to  provide  information  for  chief  executives. 

Frederick  P.  Salvucci,  Professional  Staff  Assistant  in  Phase  III:  He  is 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  with  responsibility  for  transpor- 
tation policy.   In  addition  to  advising  the  Mayor  on  transportation  matters 
Mr.  Salvucci  coordinates  the  transportation  activities  of  several  City 
Departments  including:   Air  Pollution  Control,  Real  Property,  Traffic  and 
Parking,  Law,  Assessing,  Public  Facilities  and  the  BRA.   He  serves  as  the 
liaison  between  the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  many  state  and  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  transportation.   He  also  maintains  an  active  role  working 
with  community  groups  to  keep  an  open  channel  of  communications  between  the 
Mayor's  Office  and  local  residents. 

Both  in  his  previous  public  and  private  experience  Mr.  Salvucci  has 
acquired  skills  and  perspective  that  show  he  is  particularly  effective  in 
organizing  and  implementing  priority  setting  mechanisms. 
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Frederick  P.  Sal\njccl  (contd) 

He  participated  In  the  Boston  Transportation  Planning  Review  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mayor's  Office.   The  BTPR  was  an  18-month,  $3.5  million 
research  study  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re-examine  the  interstate 
highway  system  planned  for  the  metropolitan  Boston  region  within  Route  128. 
The  outcome  of  the  BTPR  study  contributed  to  the  Governor's  decision  in 
November  not  to  build  Route  1-95  or  any  other  highways  inside  Route  128. 

He  actively  participates  and  represents  the  Mayor  on  the  MBTA  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  one  or  more  designees  from  each  of  the  79  cities 
and  towns  serviced  by  the  MBTA.   He  also  participates  on  the  Regional 
Transportation  Committee  for  Greater  Boston  (JRTC) 

He  helped  to  organize  the  citizens  coalition  on  Transportation  against 
major  highway  expansion  and  for  expanded  public  transportation  (Greater  Bos- 
ton Committee  on  the  Transportation  Crisis)  and  against  airport  expansion 
(Massachusetts  Air-pollution  and  Noise  Abatement  Committee),  East  Boston 
Neighborhood  Council  and  others. 

He  is  on      the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Metropolitan  Development, 
made  possible  by  a  HUD  grant:  "to  examine  the  process  of  decision-making  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  region  and  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  improving 
that  process,  to  be  accomplished  roughly  within  a  year." 

Herbert  Gleason,  Professional  Staff  Assistant  in  Phases  II  and  III: 
As  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  City,  Mr.  Gleason  is  intimately  familar  with 
state  and  local  laws  affecting  the  ability  of  the  City  to  set  and  carry  out 
its  own  priorities.   He  and  other  lawyers  on  the  staff  will  contribute  time 
and  expertise  as  is  required  in  both  evaluation  of  the  implications  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act  and  the  design  of  new  statutes  to  remove  possible 
impediments. 
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Peter  Scarpignato  and  Emily  Lloyd,  Professional  Staff  Assistants  in 
Phases  II  and  III.   As  Chief  and  Deputy  Planning  officer  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Facilities,  Scarpignato  and  Lloyd  have  had  principal  operational 
responsibility  for  designing  the  City's  three-year  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram and  for  insuring  that  it  is  in  fact  implemented.   Both  have  recently 
been  engaged  in  research  on  the  delivery  problems  of  City-wide  community 
development  programs.   As  active  participants  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  11  city  consortium  on  capital  improvements  management,  they  have  become 
aware  of  the  common  problems  faced  by  many  cities.   Through  their  experience 
with  other  cities,  they  have  become  knowledgeable  in  developing  materials 
that  can  be  usefully  transferred  from  one  Jurisdiction  to  another. 

Additionally,  both  have  been  centrally  involved  in  the  City's  attempt  to 
build  neighborhood  participation  into  capital  improvements  planning  (the 
East  Boston  Development  Council).   This  practical  experience  will  make  them 
valuable  members  of  the  teams  examining  the  current  mechanisms  and  develop- 
ing new  experiments  for  Phase  III.   It  is  expected  that  they  will  have 
responsibility  for  implementing  any  project  management  experiments  undertaken 
in  Phase  III. 

David  Rosenbloom,  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs.   As  Acting  Director 
of  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  Rosenbloom  will  supervise  that 
organization's  participation  in  all  Phases  of  the  project.   Rosenbloom  has 
designed  and  administered  many  of  the  seminar  programs  underway  at  the 
Parkman  Center.   He  has  extensive  experience  in  preparing  meetings  for  high 
level  officials  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  and  for  insuring 
that  the  content  and  conduct  of  the  sessions  are  useful  to  the  people  involved. 

Additional  Staff:   The  project  team  will  be  supplemented  by  additional 
professional  and  support  staff  to  be  named  during  the  early  months  of  the 
project.   The  criteria  of  relevant  experience  and  training  will  be  the  same 

as  those  applied  to  staff  already  named. 
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Consultants :   The  City  may  wish  to  engage  outside  consulting  assistance 
during  Phase  II  of  the  project  to  bring  an  independent  view  and  broader 
experience  to  the  evaluations.   No  final  choice  has  been  made,  but  the  firm 
of  McManis  Associates  is  under  active  consideration. 

One  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm  who  would  be  involved  in  this 
project  is  Mr.  M.  Ross  Boyle,  Vice  President,  Public  Administration 
Division.   He  has  considerable  experience  relevant  to  this  undertaking.   He 
is  former  executive  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community 
Development,  HUD  and  formerly  Director  of  Policy  Development  in  the  same 
organization.   He  was  chief  architect  of  special  revenue  sharing  concepts 
and  of  articulating  the  need  for  strenghthening  the  management  processes  of 
local  government.   In  both  HUD  roles  Mr.  Boyle  travelled  extensively  and 
gained  great  insight  into  the  problems  of  local  government  and  the  actions 
being  taken  across  the  nation  to  prepare  for  revenue  sharing.   Previously 
he  was  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Viet  Nam  for  the  design  of 
management  system  improvements  and  served  as  internal  management  consultant 
to  a  large  New  York  State  firm.   He  was  a  member  of  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  and  has  a  B.S.  from  Allegheny  College,  and  an 
M.S.  from  M.I.T. 
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Anticipated  time  commitment* 

Staff  Member  in  man-months 

Robert  Kiley  12 

Robert  Vey  4 

David  Strohm  6 

Paul  Parks  A 

David  Niklaus  6 

Stephen  Cohen  18 

Richard  Wall  2 

Robert  DeSimone  5 

Alexander  Ganz  2 

Andrew  Olins  4 

Robert  Hansen  3 

Lawrence  Langford  4 

R.  Siddharth  4 

Julie  Hastings  4 

Jonathan  Dopkeen  4 

Frederick  Salvucci  4 

Herbert  Gleason  (and  legal  staff)  6 

Peter  Scarpignato  10 

Emily  Lloyd  10 

Consultants  "«                             10 

Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairi  10 


*  The  project  manager  may  need  to  change  these 
allocations  during  ;he  project. 
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A.  PRIOR  AND  CURRENT  EXPERIENCE 
In  this  secrion  we  indicate  the  city's  philisophy  in  supporting  this 
type  of  project,  describe  briefly  some  of  the  recent  relevant  experience 
of  the  city;   and  introduce  a  principal  sub-contractor  for  the  outreach 
portion  of  this  project,  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs. 

1-   THE  CITY'S  PHILOSOPHY  IN  INITIATING  AND  SUPPORTING  PROJECTS 
OF  THIS  NATURE 

The  City  of  Boston  has  a  long  history  as  a  leader  in  formulating  and 
executing  new  approaches  to  solving  problems  in  city  government  and  com- 
munity development.   The  city's  leadership  in  developing  techniques  and 
structures  in  the  field  of  urban  renewal  during  the  1960 's  is  well  docu- 
mented and  known  nationally.   Its  more  recent  efforts  since  the  demise  of 
funds  available  for  new  community  development  categorical  grant  programs, 
however,  are  still  in  the  early  and  experimental  phases  and  are  thus  per- 
haps less  well  known  and  less  documented.   The  activities  listed  below  are 
just  a  few  of  the  concepts  now  being  tested  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
post  categorical  grant  era.   They  include  new  techniques  and  mechanisms 
for  encouraging  private  investment  thrnuph       .'  catalytic  actions 
undertaken  by  the  City.   In  some  instances  it  may  be  a  matter  of  organizing 
a  group  of  local  businessmen  to  recognize  a  common  problem  which  together 
they  have  the  resources  to  solve, but  unorganized  and  without  communication 
would  never  be  aware  of.     Other  instances  provide  tax  incentives  to 
homeowners  to  make  repairs  to  their  homes  in  the  absence  of  federally- 
assisted  grants  and  subsidized  loans.   Others  provide  mechanisms  by  which 
community  groups  can  receive  technical  planning  assistance  to  resolve 
neighborhood  problems  and  to  allocate  scarceresources  so  as  to  maximize 
neighborhood  return  on  public  investment.   In  all  of  these  approaches,  it 
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has  been  necessary  to  seek  new  avenues  of  communication  among  the  various 

departments  and  agencies  of  the  city  and  local  neighborhood  groups  as  a 

means  of  coordinating  the  delivery  of  services  and  resources  on  a  priority 

basis. 

2.   NEW  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mayor's  Housing  Improvement  Program 

This  city-wide  program  initiated  by  the  Mayor  in  August,  1973  provides 

of  a  joint  effort  of  the  Housing  Inspection  Department,  Mayor's  Office, 

Assessing  Department,  Office  of  Public  Service  and  Boston  Redevelopment 

Authority. 

Program  gives  10%  tax  credits  on  repairs  up  to  $3000/unit  on  owner- 
occupied  1-3  unit  dwellings.   It  replicates  the  benefits  of  the  312  loan 
program  without  an  interest  subsidy.   While  the  program  is  popular,  it  is 
limited  by  staff  availability.   To  be  fully  effective  in  an  area,  the  pro- 
gram may  well  need  deeper  subsidies,  grants  for  lower  income  homeowners, 
and  a  budget  for  public  improvements. 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services 

The  City  helped  to  create  this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  various  community  groups. 
The  program  aims  to  provide  a  rehabilitation  loan  pool  -  specially  created 
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by  12  banks  in  the  city-counselling. and  public  improvements  to  a  heigh- 

borhood. 

NHS  has  two  community  based  corporations  operating  two  programs  —  in 

Columbia/ Savin  Hill  and  in  Mission  Hill.   A  city-wide  organization  oversees 

the  program.   The  City  has  3  representatives  on  the  13  member  Board  of 

Directors. 

The  Columbia  Point  Task  Force 

This  Task  Force  was  brought  together  to  deal  with  the  impact  of  the 


location  of  a  University  of  Massachusetts  campus  on  a  land-fill  peninsula 
occupied  in  part  by  a  large  public  housing  project  and  on  adjacent  neigh- 
borhoods.  The  task  Force  included  representatives  from  the  Office  of  the 
Mayor,  Boston  Housing  Authority,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Boston 
Office  of  Commerce  and  Manpower,  Office  of  Public  Service,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  Columbia  Point  APAC, 
the  Columbia  Point  Development   Council,  Columbia-Salvin  Hill  Association 
Dorchester  Tenants  Action  Council,  Dorchester  United  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, Fields  Corner  Neighborhood  Association,  Jones  Hill  Civic  Association, 
South  Boston  Citizens  Association,  South  Boston  Community  Health  Board, 
Young  Polish  Residents  League,  with  the  assistance  of:Benjamin  Thompson  & 
Associates,  Architects  and  Planners. 

The  group  prepared  an  agreed-upon  program  for  revitalization  contain- 
ing policies  for  the  development  of  the  peninsula  including  a  new  community. 
MHFA  has  pledged  $100  million  backing  for  development  of  housing.   The 
group  is  seeking  another  $25  million. 
District  Planning  Program 

This  program  was  initiated  by  BRA  in  1958.   The  Staff  now  includes 
7  senior  and  3  junior  district  planners.   Planners  work  closely  with  their 
respective  Little  City  Halls  and  also  with  various  City  departments  and 
commissions.   The  program  is  designed  to  provide  planning  services  to 
Boston's  neighborhoods  by  developing,  with  extensive  community  participation, 
a  comprehensive  planning  program  for  each  of  15  planning  districts,  which 
are  equivalent  to  traditional  neighborhood  areas.   A  district  planner 
assigned  to  each  district  serves  as  a  resource  person  to  neighborhood  groups, 
making  available  technical  assistance  when  it  is  requested.   All  sections 
of  the  City  have  received  assistance  from  the  program. 
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Little  City  Halls 

This  program  fulfilled  a  1967  campaign  promise  of  Mayor  White.   The 
first  Little  City  Hall  opened  in  a  trailer  in  East  Boston,  July,  1968.   The 
program  now  has  15  fully  staffed  Little  City  Halls  and  two  sub-stations  in 
neighborhood  centers  throughout  the  city.   The  program  also  operates  a 
24-hour  complaint  and  information  center  located  in  City  Hall. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  provide  information  and  direct  ser- 
vices to  the  public  at  convenient  locations,  act  as  the  Mayor's  representa- 
tive, encourage  citizen  participation  and  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  neighbor- 
hood projects,  improve  delivery  of  service  through  coordination  of  depart- 
mental personnel  and  through  recommendations  for  departmental  change. 

In  addition  to  its  field  service,  the  program  has  a  systems  research  team 
that  works  closely  with  operating  departments  to  identify  and  correct  major 
service  delivery  problems.   In  recent  months,  this  team  has  worked  with  the 
Election  Department  to  completely  revamp  voter  registration  -  making  it 
easier  and  more  convenient  -  and  with  the  Housing  Inspection  Department  to 
design  and  put  into  operation  an  automated  case  record  procedure  that  will 
substantially  improve  the  flow  of  work  in  that  Department. 

3.   NEW  MECHANISMS  FOR  PRIVATE  INVOLVEMENT  TO  MAXIMIXE  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
WITH  LIMITED  PUBLIC  FUNDS 
Grove  Hall  Neighborhood  Shopping  Area  Improvement 

Grove  Hall  Development  Council  Inc.  ,  a  group  of  local  businessmen, 
approached  the  City  in  1973  with  a  plan  to  improve  Grove  Hall.   The  BRA 
District  Planning  Program  provided  planning  assistance  to  the  Council, 
which  now  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  land  in  Grove  Hall  and  conveying 
it  to  local  businessmen  for  development  or  rehabilitation  according  to  the 
plan.   Money  for  acquisition  was  made  available  by  the  Masons.   The  BRA 
now  is  pursuing  public  improvements  in  the  area  including  traffic  improveraehts 
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parking     and  street  lighting.   The  cooperation  of  the  Public  Facilities, 
Public  Work§ ,  and  Traffic  and  Parking  Departments  will  be  an  essential  in- 
gredient to  the  success  of  this  private  venture  in  redevelopment. 
Lena  Park  Community  Service  Center 

The  City  served  as  a  conduit  for  federal  funds  to  a  local  community 
group  interested  in  rehabilitating  a  community  center  and  operating  it. 
Funds  were  obtained  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  the  center  for  the  Lena 
Park  Association,  which  then  reorganized  as  the  Lena  Park  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation.   After  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  center,  the  HDC 
was  able  on  its  own  to  obtain  money  for  operating  the  center  and  providing 
services.   The  community  organization  is  a  full-fledged  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  which  operates  the  multi-service  center. 
Shore  Plaza  East 

The  East  Boston  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  an  East 
Boston  residents  organization,  stopped  a  developer  from  building  Shore  Plaza 
East,  a  large  housing  development.   The  group  demanded  to  review  the  design 
to  make  it  more  sensitive  to  the  adjoining  neighborhood  and  to  reduce  density. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  developer  gave  the  group  $5000  in  escrow  to  hire  a 
consultant. 

The  City  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  group  and  monitored  the 
design  process.   The  project  involved  coordination  of  BRA,  Building  Depart- 
ment, Little  City  Hall  and  Mayor's  Office  input  to  the  design  process. 
Boston  1975-1985  Plan  Seminars 

In  cooperation  with  the  Urban  Dynamics  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  has  been 
sponsoring  a  seminar  series  on  the  next  Boston  10  year  plan  for  leaders  of 
the  business  community.   At  each  session,  officials  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
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ment  Authority  and  other  agencies  present  their  research  findings  and  tenta- 
tive policy  recommendations  for  one  area  of  policy.   A  representative  of  the 
MIT  Urban  Systems  Laboratory  responds  to  the  BRA  projections  from  the  view- 
point of  the  lab's  model  of  the  urban  political  system-   Seminar  participants 
who  are  top  officials  in  major  Boston  corporations  raise  questions  and  sug- 
gestions of  their  own. 

The  seminar  series  has  been  a  useful  way  to  bring  business  people  who 
are  interested,  in  the  future  of  the  city  up  to  date  on  the  population, 
economic  and  government  policy  trends  in  the  city.   The  series  has  also  been 
excellent  vehicle  for  bringing  additional  ideas  and  information  to  the  BRA 
planning  process.   The  seminars  have  helped  to  create  a  framework  for  con-r 
tinuing  cooperation  between  government  and  private  organization  officials 
concerned  with  similar  matters. 

4.   NEW  STUDIES  RELATED  TO  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 
Subsidized  Housing  Study 

The  study  aim  was  to  provide  recommendations  on  whether  the  City 
should  continue  supporting  new  subsidized  housing  through  reduced  property 
taxes  and  on  what  to  do  to  improve  conditions  in  some  existing  developments. 

Equal  matching  funds  were  provided  by  the  BRA  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  in  this  BRA- initiated  study  of  rental  multi-family  housing  pro- 
duced  under  federal  programs.   The  study  was  conducted  October  1972  -  October 
1973.   The  results  served  as  the  basis  of  a  Parkman  Center  Research/Action 
Seminar  which  brought  representatives  of  federal  and  local  governments  to- 
gether with  leading  developers,  tenant  organizers  and  project  managers  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  subsidized  housing  in  the  city  and  to  formulate 
action  plans  to  deal  with  them. 
Triple-Decker  Study 

This  one  year  study  began  in  January  1974.   It  represents  a  joint 
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effort  between  BRA  and  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  at  University  of 
Massachusetts.   The  study  is  funded  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  in  Boston,  with  a  con- 
tribution of  BRA.  staff. 

Since  70%  of  Boston's  housing  units  are  in  structures  with  4  units  or 
less,  the  bulk  being  buildings  with  3  units,  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
identify  the  factors  on  which  the  future  of  these  residential  structures 
depends. 
5.   THE  PARKMAN  CENTER  FOR  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  was  established  at  the  initiative 
of  the  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1973.   It  provides  the  city  with  a  new  capability 
for  policy  oriented  research,  and  for  seminars  and  conferences  involving 
leaders  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  that  turn  research  into  prac- 
tical. Implemented  programs. 

The  Parkman  Center  is  rapidly  establishing  a  virtually  unique  capabil- 
ity of  bringing  top  public  and  private  officials  together  to  work  on  common 
problems  both  in  Boston  and  from  cities  around  the  country.   It  developed 
and  conducted  individually  oriented  policy  and  organizational  briefings  for 
several  newly  elected  mayors  in  major  cities  shortly  after  the  fall,  1973 
elections. 

Additionally,  it  plans  and  conducts  seminars  for  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
key  staff,  other  elected  officials,  leaders  of  the  private  sector  and 
academic  experts.   Since  October,  1973  more  than  35  Mayors,  Governors  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  participated  in  Center  seminars. 

In  Pebruary,  1974  the  Parkman  Center  hosted  a  colloquium  for  principal 
capital  improvement  planning  and  budgeting  officials  from  11  major  cities 
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around  the  country  and  Is  continuing  to  serve  as  the  secretarist  for 
further  seminars  on  the  major  issues  facing  capital  improvement  programs, 
including  community  involvement  in  planning. 

For  Boston,  the  Center   is  actively  involved  in  continuing  research 
on  the  relationship  between  housing  and  other  aspects  of  community  develop- 
ment.  For  example^  it  is  conducting  research  on  the  role  of  rent  control  in 
housing  and  community  development. 

In  March,  1974  the  Center  was  invited  to  propose  a  major  national 
evaluation  of  the  potential  of  solar  energy  as  a  heating  source  in  public 
schools,  largely  on  the  strength  of  its  commitment  to  involving  top  elected 
officials  and  leaders  from  the  private  sector  in  its  research  activities. 
It  is  hoped  this  project  will  begin  in  May,  1974. 

The  Parkman  Center  has  also  provided  cities  with  a  new  direct  link  to 
academic  research  and  expertise.   Through  its  RESEARCH/ACTION  Seminars  and 
Reports  it  seeks  to  insure  that  academic  research  that  has  practical  policy 
relevance  for  cities  is  put  into  the  hands  of  actual  policy  makers  in  a 
form  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.   It  has  cooperated  with  Tlie  Boston 
Urban  Observatory  on  several  projects  already,  and  will  be  an  active  parti- 
cipant in  disseminating  the  findings  of  a  proposed  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  general  revenue  sharing  on  local  governmental  procedures. 

Therefore,  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  provides  an  excellent 
framework  for  insuring  the  timely  and  broad  dissemination  called  for  in  our 
project  approach.   The  Center  will  take  responsibility  for  editing  and  pub- 
lishing the  guidebooks  and  manuals  called  for  in  the  work-plan  and  making 
sure  they  are  distributed  rapidly  and  in  a  format  that  will  be  useful  to 
actual  decision-makers  in  communities  affected  by  community  development 
revenue  sharing. 
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Since  exchange  of  experience  and  information  is  an  important  part  of 
the  technical  assistance  called  for  under  the  work  plan,  the  Parkman  Center 
will  also  serve  as  planner,  convener  and  host  of  the  seminars  for  staff  and 
chief  executive  officers  provided  in  the  work  plan.   (The  Center's  physical 
facilities  make  it  particularly  appropriate  to  play  this  role.   Located  in  a 
recently  restored  historic  Boston  townhouse,  the  Center  has  outstanding 
conference  facilities.) 

6.   CONSULTANTS   The  City  may  well  wish  to  engage  outside  consulting 
assistance,  especially  during  the  evaluation  portions  of  Phase  II.   No 
final  determination  on  firm  has  been  made.   However,  the  firm  of  McManis 
Associates  is  under  active  consideration  for  this  role.   McManis  Associates 
Inc.,  management  and  research  consultants,  specializes  in  providing 
assistance  to  city  and  state  governments  and  other  non  profit  organizations. 

The  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Management  Consultants  and 
subscribes  to  its  code  of   conduct  and  operating  principles.   This  associa- 
tion conducts  a  comprehensive  review  of  a  firm's  professional  and  financial 
capability  before  granting  admission.   Additional  references  regarding 
McManis  Associates  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  association  headquarters 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964  McManis  Associates  has  had  the  privilege  of 
servicing  over  350  different  clients  including  40  different  cities  and 
counties. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CITY  COST  SHARING 

IN  MAKING  THIS  PROPOSAL,  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IS  PREPARED  TO 
ABSORB  31.16%  OF  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  THE  PROJECT. 
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RESUMES   OF  PROJECT   STAFF 
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RESUME 


PAUL  PARKS 


Office: 


Education: 


Model  City  Administrator 
Model  City  Administration 
City  of  Boston 
2401  Washington  Street 
Roxbury,   Mass.   02119 
Tel,    (617)  442-6602 


City  Hall 

One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  Mass.  02201 
Tel.   (617)  722-4100 


Purdue  University,   West  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Bachelors  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,   Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


Military  Service: 

Profession: 

Registration: 


Professional 
Organizations: 


Employment 
History: 

1968  to  present: 


Served  in  World  War  II  in  Europe  and  Southwest  Pacific 

Registered  Professional  Engineer 

National  certification.   National  Council  of 
Engineering  Registration  Boards 

Registered  Engineer,   Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 


Model  City  Administration,   City  of  Boston 
Massachusetts 


1957-1967: 


1953-1957: 


Partner,  Associated  Architect  and  Engineer 
Boston,   Massachusetts 

Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft,   Boston,   Massachusetts 
Engineer  in  the  ar^a  of  advanced  nuclear  engineering 
research 


1952-1953: 


1951-1952: 


1951-1951: 


.1949-1951: 


Chance  Vought  Aircraft,,' Boston,   Massachusetts 
Missile  Design 

Fay,   Spofford  and  Thorndike 

Boston,   Massachusetts 

Design  of  the  New  Jersey  Garden  State  Parkway 

Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 

Boston,   Massachusetts 

Design  of  dams  and  hydroelectric  stations 

Indiana  State  Highway  Comraission 
Metropolitan  area  planning     highway  design 
and  traffic  planning 


Consultant 
Services: 


Health: 


Welfare: 


Consultant  to  General  Accounting  Office 

Funded  program  for  sensitivity  training 

of  government  management  level  employees 

Consultant  to  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice 

Board  of  Directors,   Massachusetts  Planned 
Parenthood  Association 

Member,   Health  Task  Force,  Boston  Federal 
Executive  Board 

(Former)  Member  of  State  Board  of  Registration 
of  Nurses 

(Former)  Speech  Therapist  in  Veterans  Language 
Clinic,   Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

(Former)  Member  of  Board  of  Directors,   Massa- 
chusetts Mental  Health  Association 

Member,   Board  of  Trustees,   Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital 

(Former)  Member  of  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 

Board  of  Directors,   Mass.   Society  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness 

Member,  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 

Participated  in  the  development  of  Welfare  reform 

legislation 
(Former)  Advisor  to  Boston  Mothers  for  Adequate 

Welfare 
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Housing:  Worked  on  design  and  development  of  several  221D-3 

,  Housing  Developments 

Worked  on  design  and  development  of  housing  for  the 

elderly  under  the  State  aid  program 
Helped  develop  and  lobbyed  for  legislation  to  provide 
a  percentage  of  all  moderate  income  housing 
.     '  developments  be  set  aside  fo-r  the  poor 

Worked  on  the  design  and  development  of  many  units 

of  rehabilitated  housing 
Consultant  on  the  Fort  Lincoln  New  Town  Intown 

Development  in  Washington,   D,C. 
One  of  the  authors  of  several  housing  laws  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Education:  (Former)  Member  of  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 

on  Education 
(Former)  Co-chairman  of  NAACP  Education  Committee 
One  of  the  authors  of  the  Massachusetts  Racial 

Imbalance  Act 
Co-chaired  the  legislative  fight  that  led  to  the  passage 

of  Racial  Imbalance  Act 
Consultant,    development  of  Willis -Harrington  Act 

for  Massachusetts  that  reorganized  the  State 

Board  of  Education 
(Former)  Chairman,   Task  Force  on  Education  (under 
■  _       Gov.    Peabody)  that  led  to  publication  of  Kiernan 

Commission  Report  on  Education  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts 
"  '    •'■*  '"  •   ■•■■■■  ■  ■     Consultant;  bevelbph^ent  aiid  review  of  thft->Tatiorial'      '••■: 
.   .  ■  ■.    .  ■,  A.sse33mcnt  of  Education  .       ■  . 

Committee  Chairman,    Massachusetts  Advisory 
■    •    ■     ■  ■  ■      •       Committee  to  U.  S.   Civil  Riglits-- Commission 

charged  with  conducting  a  studyoi'  de  facto. 

segregation  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
Consultant  in  the  evaluation  of  the  National  Observatories 

by^he  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 
(Former)  Member  of  the  Board  of  Independent  Schools 

Association's  Summer  School  Program 
(Former)  Member    of  Board  of  J^irectors  of  the  Boston 

College  Upward  Bo  Program 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Metco  Pi-ogram  (inner  city 

school  program)  (also  1st.    Vice  President  of 

Metco)  Present:    Member  of  Board  of  Advisors 
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(Former)  Advisor  to  Operation  Exodus  (an  inner  city 
school  program)  •  .     ,  .  •• 

President,    (C.C.E.D.)  Committee  for  Community 
Educational  Development 

Teaching:    Visiting  lecturer--Tufts  University 

School  of  Civil  Engineering 
Dana  Hall  School,   Wellesley,   Mass.   Urban  ProJDlems 

Youth:  (Former)  Adult  leader  of  youth  programs,    Roxbury 

Y.M.C.A. 
(Former)  Coach  and  develope'r  of  football  and  basketball 

teams  for  teenage  boys,   Roxbury,   Mass. 
Member,    Massachusetts  Corimission  on  Children  and 

Youth  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts 

Division  of  Youth  Services 
Directed  a  scholarship  program  for  Roxbury  youths 

tutored  Roxbury  youths  in  math  and  science 

Organization 

Memberships:  (Former)  Vice  President  of  the  Boston  Branch  of 

NAACP 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 

Civil  Rights  Commission 
(Former)  Member,   Advisory  Committee  to  Massachusetts 

Commission  Against  Discrimination  .  . 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Former)  Board  of  the  United  South  End  Settlements 
.-■  •  •      •  •  ••    ••    ..-  (Former)  National  Social- Action  Board  of  the  United 

Chur-ch  of  Christ 
-    .  -      (Former ).ChairiTian  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of 

Massachusetts  Federation  for  Fair  Housing  and 

Equal  Rights 
(Former)  Advisory  Board  of  the  Urban  School  Summer 

Program 
President,   Committee  for  Community  Educational 

Development,   Inc. 
Attorney  Genci'al's  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 

Rights 
Member  of  the  National  Board  of 'the  Americans  for 

Deinocratic  Action 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  the  Americans  for 

Democratic  Action 
Member  of  the  Community  Educational  Council 
(Former)  Member  of  the  Grove  Hall  Dcvclopinent 

Corpoi-ation 


Member  of  the  Board  of  Citizenship  Training 

Group       ^  ,  .     ,  ,   * 

Member  of  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
National  League  of  Cities 

Kiwanis  International,   "Roxbury  Man  of  the  Year", 

1968 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,    "One  of  the  Ten 

Outstanding  Young  Men  in  Greater  Boston", 

1958 
Contractor's  Assocation  of  Boston,   Outstanding 

Coinmunity  Achievement  Award 


West  Africa--  (Liberia,  Ivory  Coast,  Ghana  and 
Nigeria)  in  connection  with  housing  for  my 
former  company. 
Spain 

Israel--Invited  by. the  Israeli  Government  to  investigate 
educational  systems,   housing,   govermnental 
systems,   health  systemr.  and  the  judicial  system. 

London,   England;  Stockholm,   Sweden;  Helsinki,   Finland; 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,   U.  S.S.  R. ;  Paris,   France. 
The  purpose  of  this  travel  was  to  investigate  the 
New  Towns  in  Europe.    -Also  traveled  to  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies  to  lock  at  housing  and  health 
systems  and  San  Juan,   Puerto  Rico.  ..      . .    .■ 

Mexico---For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  housing  and 
city  development.' 

St.   Thomas,   Virgin  Islands- -For  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  housing  development. 

Israel,   Greece,   Italy  and  France 
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■R7»JAHAM  SIDDIIAKTII 

39A  Chestnut  Street 
Boston,  tku;s.  0210G 
(617)  723-1815 


Mayor 'n  Offjce  of  Public  Service,  Rcncarc^i  nnd  Program  PDanning 

Cost-benefit  analyrjt.   VJox^kccl  for  the  I:;lection  Dcj^artmcnt,  studyincj 
poiiiiibi  litic^s  for  cc>st  savings  and  improved  service  delivery;  evaluated 
feasibility  of  punch-card  voting  macliincs,  implemented  a  simplified  voter 
registration  system,  and  automated  the  comparison  of  police  and  voter  lists. 

Participated  in  design  of  automated  records  system  for  Housing  Inspection 
Department. 

Attended  conferences  in  I3oston  and  Kev;  York'  on  productivity  in  municipal 
government  and  the  uses  of  technology  in  government. 


1972    Ma ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology Camtjridgc,  Massachusctt s_ 

Master  of  Science  in  Management,  Sloan  School  of  Management,  majoring 
in  operations  research  and  economics. 

1960    Indian  Institute  of  Technology ; Bombay ,  India 


Bachelor  of  Technology,  majored  in  Electrical  Engineering 

1963   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ■_ Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

to 
1972   VJorked  as  Research  Assistant,  building  econometric  policy  models  of 
natural  gas  markets  in  the  United  States.   Conducted  research  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  coastal  v/etlands  preservation  in  Massachusetts. 
As  a  Teaching  Assistant  at  the  Sloan  School,  did  mathematical 
modelling  and  operations  research.   Conducted  research  on  the  impact 
•  --of  technology  on  education. 

Single.   Interested  in  current  events,  chess  and  bridge. 


G  .  IJ\\;ill:NCE  LANGroiU) 

135  Great  Plain  Avenue 
Welleslcy,  Mass.  021C1 
(617)  235-5993 


Mayor's  Offjco  of  PubJic  Service,  Uosoarch  and  Prog rain  Planning 

Oryanization  and  Personnel  Specialist.   Serving  as  Project  Coordinator 
for- current  contract,  to  auto-.nritc  the  records  of  tlie  Housing  Inspection 
Depart:nent.   Have  worked  at  designing  an  improved  records  system  and  am  now 
managing  the  programming  and  implementation  of  that  system. 

"-'  - . 

Have  assumed  control  of  management  development  programs  for  the  City, 
working  with  the  Parkman  House  and  Boston  Urban  Observatory  among  others. 

Working  v;ith  citizen  groups  interested  in  .Civil  Service  Reform. 


1973   Boston  University  ,____ Boston,  Massachiisetts 

Master  of  Business  Administration,  graduatedwitli  Honors, 

concentrating  in  health  care  management  and  organizational  development. 

1  967   Dartmouth  College ___„ „ .  Hahover,  Nev/  Hampshire 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  v;ith  a  major  in  History.   Member  of  Theta  Delta 
Chi,  active  intraiJiural  athletics,  squash,  rugby. 

1 963   Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Massachusetts 


1967   United  States  Air  Force  '  .    . 

to  - 

1971   Commissioned  through  OTS,  assigned  as  a  Personnel  Officer  to  the 

Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Con-jnand,  Wasliington,  D.C.,  to  develop 
•  -'  post-service  emjjloyment  programs  and  in-service  training  and  education 
programs.   As  a  Captain,  became  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel,  LG 
Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  received  the  Air  Force  Corru-.iendation 
Medal  for  work  in  race  relations,  drug  abuse  prevention,  and  social 
actions.   Management  of  all  facets  of  personnel  for  both  military  and 
civilian  employees. 


Married,  1  child.  V7ife  is  graduate  of  Colby  Jr.  College  and  Denver 
University.  Actively  interested  in  photography,  skiing,  tennis  and 
sailing.   Have  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  U3. 


JULn  /(.   IIASTWGS 

ti  nai  stAc.Q.t  \p.t  10 

Woinuui,  M  OlSOl  ■     [617)  ^^S-l^Z^ 

"   -  5 '2"  no  tb.^  2S  ijtahA 

mvov.'s  orncE  of  rmiic  ^Fmrc,  prsEA^cn  f,  r^nn^Mi  PiA^f:jn>.r- 

S(j6tzmi  AnaH^ijit.     Vutlcs  rtAe  ncvicio,   c/ci-tr-ii  and  ano.fu6-iA 
Oj{  dcU^  p.'!.occ^i.a!_g  appfyications  -in  OPS. 

iho     BOSTON!  imvrpsiTV msv^^!,  <'Ac;cA^(/f[crTTc  ■ 

to 
1973  ?n.OQ^iai:'mQ.fi  Anattj'jt.     UxpznXancz  in  p'lacticathi  cfl  Mtitcm 

htltvznt  to  urA.\,'(?A6lttj  dot  phccd^i-lnp  fiP.qui'iim,int'     l.Z.   Pn.'f/rot!', 
ioan'i,  Af'.jw;i(,  Vl^dQC.i ,  Accountb  Pa'/a'jfc,   and  ^tadznt  VtoUt^a^tion. 
Wok\z  ha!>  biLcn  en  .bCvc'iO.Z  ('■pzhojUj:a  i •■,'5  fc.ir.i :      T*^^'   ^5'!/'^''  lOid'Vi 
VOS,   IBM   '670/133  andafi  VOS,  and  370/14'>  undzA  n'^-"Sl .     At&o  lyhhzd 
cxtaiitvcZij  tn  p-idpa/iatlcn  {^o>i  appticatZons  convoM'^tcn  to  'i^'*'S-l 

iofi  tho,  no. 

1969  '    JOff.V  f/AVCOC/:  IIUTUAL   LIFr.   LVSa?ACE  CO.        PO.STf^V,   tM^^\C'nj<^rn'^ 

to    '  ; 

1970  Apptic.aXA.cn ^  V-'wofiay'V^ui  in  pQ.n-^ion  !,i{6te.m6.     '/flAx.octi  -tAa-liiinn 
pMocinai:iS  in  OS,  JCL,   COBOL,   and  PAL. 

1 96 7       NEW  VOVJ:  TELE?HO}!Ii  COMPAM^ -BllVVALO,    VEf"  '^^^"'C 

to      ~ 
196 S  PhZw.oAij  H(ii,pon.i>ibilitij  «:af>  in  pubCic  f\.zla.tlon6 .     ^avc  both 

in^ohinaZ  Mid  {•^okmal  p^e.iavtatioWj  to  ^a'nooZA,   6a^<.i/e-6<SG/5  and  cXab^ . 
fohmaZxiizd  a  pfiojtct  to  ntdacz  tanncvtn.  a^^iona  no.")  cp^vZoi {0.0.6. 

1963      STATE  LmVEnSlTV  OF  ,VP'/  VO'^kK  AT  BUTEAiO  PlfV^f^Ul,    'FM  vnn'^ 

to 
1967      ,  badiclofi  in  BMintii  AdniuvUtAotlon,  with  waio^i  in  7ndu6t\iaZ. 

Rzlation6 .     MembcA  o^  Clxi  Omzo^a,  active,  in  voaIom  itudont  aciJvltieyS. 


€ 

Sincitc.     IntcfiCAts  include.  6ki,biq,  6a.il!inq,  auto  machanic^. 
Have,  done  voZwxteeA  i^JO'^dz  in  Eai>t  Boston  teadiino  FnaCUh  a/j  a 
6zcond  Z.aiirfuac<e .  CiLKJitntZ ij  vconkin^  on  HoAtah.  of.  RuiXitci^  KdmbxLbthation 
at  BO'hton  \i\iCvvit>itij. 


JONAIIIAN  C.  DOPKEEN  '  . 

c/o  Robert  Hanson 

Room  706,  City  Hall 

Boston,  MASS  02201  '        • 

Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service,  Research  and  Program  Planning 

Policy  and  Program  Analyst  commencing  June  1,  1974 

New  School  for  Social  Research ,  DsDai^^TGnt  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Policv  /'jialvsis 

1972  Candidate  for  I-laster's  degree.  Involved  in  a  number  of  projects 
to   including  the  following.  Program  evaluation  of  New  York  City's 

^1974  second  largest  manpa^7er  training  program  for  truck  drivers.  A 
proposal  for  new  resource  allocation  priorities  for  the  Budget 
Director  of  the  City  of  Yonkers.  A  detailed  study  of  ten  academic 
departments  at  City  College  of  New  York  cuLminating  in  a  proposal 
to  increase  faculty  workload.  Evaluation  of  the  Nev;  York  City 
productivity  program  for  the  Police  Department  and  the  Etepartmsnt 
of  Sanitation. 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

1973  Research  Associate.  Data  gathering  and  initial  policv  research 
on  municipal  operations  which  wer^  continued  as  part  of  the 
program  at  the  U&-J   School,  specifically  the  evaluations  of 
productivity  related  issues  in  thePolice  and  Sanitation  Departnents 
and  the  City  University v 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  Massachusetts 

1968  A.B.  Political  Science.  Honors:  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

to   Sumner  research  internship  with  Massachusetts  Health  and  Welfare 
1971  Commission.  Research  into  problems  of  consolidating  the  State's 
social  and  health  services. 

The  Loomis-Chaffee  School,  VJindsor  Connectic-jt  1964  to  1968 


RESUME 


Emily  C.  Lloyd 
2  Lima  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
02108 

227-3841  (home)  or  722-4100X419  (work) 


Educational  Background 


Master's  Degree  in  City  Planning, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  completed  December,  1970. 

Bachelor's  Degree  in  History  of  Art, 
Wellesley  College,  completed  June,  1966. 


Present  Position   (March,  1973  to  Present) 

Planner 

Department  of  Public  Facilities 

City  of  Boston  "       '  .      ' 

The  Public  Facilities  Department  is  the  City  department 
responsible  for  constructing  all  major  facilities,  and 
for  compiling  the  capital  program  and  budget  for  all  City 
departments.  My  position  has  included: 

The  development  of  a  system  to  coordinate  the  annual  programs 
of  all  departments  requiring  or  performing  capital  construction, 
and  to  review  the  impact  of  capital  improvements  on  each  Boston 
neighborhood; 

The  development  of  p"ograms  and  sites  for  major  new  facilities; 

Working  V7ith  neighborhood  groups  on  the  development  of  new 
neighborhood  facilities. 


Other  Professional  Experience 

Juvenile  Justice  Planner 

Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Council, 

Governor's  Justice  Commission 

August,  1971  -  February,  1973 

The  Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Council  is  the  regional 
agency  responsible  for  awarding  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
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Administration  (LKAA)  funds.   My  position  with  the  Council 
involved  three  major  areas  of  responsibility: 

The  development  of  proposals  and  grant  applications  for  new 
programs  involving  delinquency  prevention,  diversion  of  juveniles 
from  court  processing,  and  community-based  treatment  services 
for  juveniles; 

The  development  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  section  of  the  Annual 
Regional  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Philadelphia  Criminal 
Justice  System; 

The  development  of  a'functional  data  base  for  the  Philadelphia 
Juvenile  Justice  System,  to  be  used  as  an  overall  framework 
for  the  Annual  Plan,  and  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  juvenile 
programs . 


Research  Associate 
Philadelphia  Model  Cities 

June  1971  -  August  1971 

This  two-month  project  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  Philadelphia 
Model  Cities  and  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Commerce  to 
develop  a  proposal  for  designation  of  parts  of  Philadelphia 
as  an  Economic  Special  Impact  Area  under  a  Federal  economic 
development  program.   The  project  involved  a  detailed  analysis 
of  demographic  materials  gathered  by  Model  Cities  and  the 
delineation  of  a  range  of  proposed  economic  development  plans. 


i> 


Research  Associate 
Transportation  Studies  Center 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

February,  1971  -  June,  1971 

At  the  TSC  I  researched  and  wrote  a  draft  of  a  report  on 
the  potential  role  of  state  government  in  the  development  of 
urban  mass  transit.   This  report,  prepared  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration,  focused  on  the  developing  role  of 
state  Departments  of  Transportation,  and  the  problems  of 
planning  and  financing  mass  transportation. 
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Planning  Intern 

Philadelphia  Housing  Director's  Office 

June,  1970  -  August,  1970 

As  a  Planning  Intern  I  did  research  for  the  Housing  Data 
Unit  on  the  characteristics  of  Public  Housing  applicants 
and  on  the  scope  and  characteristics  of  the  Relocation  caseload. 


Program  Coordinator 

Spring  Garden  Community  Services  Center 

Philadelphia 

September,  1969  -  January,  1970 

I  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  graduate  school  to  work  at  this 
newly-opened  Center.   My  primary  responsibility  was  the 
development  of  special  programs  for  neighborhood  youth.   In 
addition,  I  v7rote  a  proposal  suggesting  different  low-cost 
housing  possibilities  for  the  area. 


Research  Associate 

Canadian  Environmental  Sciences 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

June,  1969  -  August,  1969 

At  CES  I  worked  primarily  on  a  housing  study  commissioned  by 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  and  on  a  proposal  for 
voluntary  public-service  recreational  development  of  large 
private  lumber  holdings  in  British  Columbia. 


VITA 


Peter  Scarpignato 

219  West  Street 

Brockton,  Massachusetts  02401 

(617)  583-2078 


Academic  Background: 

Goddard  College,  Plainfield,  Vermont;  M.A.  City  &  Regional  Planning 

Goddard  College,  A.B.,  Social  Sciences 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Architectural  Design; 

Boston  Architectural  Center,  Boston,  Architectural  Design 

Holy  Cross  Seminary,  North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  philosophy  and 

theology 
St.  Bernard's  High  School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Professional  Organizations: 

American  Institute  of  Planners 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
Council  of  Educational  Facility  Planners 

Work  History: 

Director  of  Planning  and  Capital  Improvement  Program,  Public  Facilities 
Department,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1969  to  present. 

A.  The  Public  Facilities  Department  is  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
Capital  Improvement , Program  and  the  planning,  developing  and  building 
of  all  public  facilities,  and  open  spaces  in  the  City  of  Boston.  My 
responsibility  ici  this  agency  is  to: 

1.  Prepare  the  comprehensive  planning  and  developing  of 
•  all  public  buildings  and  open  spaces,  for  example, 

■  schools,  parks,  hospitals,  libraries,  etc. 

2.  Evaluate,  coordinate  and  direct  the  Capital  Improvement 
Program. 

3.  Public  speaking  at  meetings  with  local  citizens  and  public 
officials  to  explain  forthcoming  and  present  projects  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

B.  Guest  lecture  at  several  local  colleges  in  the  area  of  urban  and  rural 
social  problems. 
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C.  Community  Development  Director;  Urban  Dynamics  Consultants,  Bethany, 
Connecticut;  1967-69 

1.  Worked  as  liason  vnth  non-profit  organizations  sponsoring 
221-D-3  housing  under  FHA. 

2.  Assisting  colleagues  in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
planning  programs  for  both  towns  and  cities. 

3.  Action  v/ork  related  to  the  procedural  and  social  problems 
of  family  relocation  and  commercial  relocation  due  to  Urban 
Renewal . 

D.  Director  of  Campus  Development  and  Buildings;  Stonehill  College,  North 
Easton,  Massachusetts;  1958-1966 

1.  Administration  and  supervision  of  personnel  and  inventories 
incidental  to  the  operation  of  a  college  with  1300  students. 

2.  Responsible  for  a  multi-million  dollar  building  program, 
including  all  phases  of  planning,  campus  land  use  and  design, 
building  construction. 

Community  and  Civic  Activities: 

A.  Citizens  Action  Committee,  Brockton,  Massachusetts;  founding  board 
established  to  involve  individual  leaders  and  groups  in  a  joint 
effort  between  local  citizens  and  the  Federal  Government. 

B.  Planning  Board  for  the  Regional  Planning  Agency,  South  Eastern 
Massachusetts  region;  preliminary  work  to  involve  Stonehill  College 
as  the  academic  nucleus  for  regional  planning. 

C.  Advisor  and  discussion  leader  for  seminars  in  social  problems  with 
college  students  and  adult  organization  over  the  years. 

References: 


Professor  "Louis  Bakanowsky,  Architectural  School 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Kenney,  Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bernard  Cohen,  Judge 

Main  Street 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 


irederick  F.  baivuccl 

Executive  Assistant  for  Transportation  Issues 

November  1,  1973 


Job  Description: 


(1)  To  coordinate  all  transportation  policy  and  program  development  among  city 
departments,  including  Air  Pollution  Control,  Real  Property,  Traffic  and  Park- 
ing, Public  Works,  Law,  Assessing,  Public  Facilities  and  the  B.R.A. 

(2)  In  addition,  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  my- 
riad of  state  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  transportation.   Among  these 
are  tlie  federal  D.O.T.  and  F.A.A.,  the  State  Dept.  of  Transportation  and  Con- 
struction, State  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  the  M.B.T.A.,  and  the  Massport  Authority. 

(3)  To  maintain  an  active  role  in  working  with  community  groups  to  keep  an  open 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  local  residents,  and 
to  assist  community  groups  in  defining  their  transportation  needs. 

Major  Responsibilities  and  Accomplishments: 

(1)  Represented  the  Mayor  on  the  Governor's  Recess  Commission-,  which  was  created 
by  Governor  Sargent  to  investigate  the  management,  financial  structure,  and  ser- 
vices of  the  MBTA,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  improve  the  present  structure. 

(2)  Actively  participate  and  represent  '  the  Mayor  on  the  MBTA  Advisory  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  one  or  more  designees  from  each  of  the  79  cities  and  to^ms 
serviced  by  the  MBTA. 

(3)  Coordinated  with  the  Law  Dept.  in  drafting  transportation  legislation  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Mayor  in  the  1973  legislative  session. 

Played  major  and  important  role  in  drafting  and  following  through  a  state 
legislative  transportation  package  which  would  provide  approximately  50%  state 
operating  subsidy  to  the  >BTA.   It  is  now  assured  of  passage,  as  it  now  is  be- 
ing considered  in  Conference  Committee. 

(4)  Represented  the  Mayor  and  worked  with  the  East  Boston  community  in  controlling 
axrport  expansion,  curbing  air  and  noise  pollution  in  communities  near  the  airport, 
and  making  Logan  Airport  financially  responsible  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

(5)  Participated  in  the  Boston  Transportation  Planning  Review  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Mayor's  Office.   The  BTPR  was  an  18-month,  $3.5  million  research  study 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re-examine  the  interstate  highway  system  plan- 
ned for  the  metropolitan  Boston  region  within  Route  128.   The  outcome  of  the  BTPR 
study  contributed  to  the  Governor's  decision  in  November  not  to  build  Route  1-95 

or  any  other  highways  inside  Route  128. 

(6)  Participated  in  the  development  of  the  City's  policy  statement  on  UMass  Boston, 
with  particular  focus  on  transportation  needs  and  alternatives  for  Columbia  Point. 

(7)  Actively  participate  on  the  Regional  Transportation  Committee  for  Greater 
Boston  (JRTC). 

(8)  Appointment  to  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Metropolitan  Development,  made  pos- 
sible by  a  IIUD  grant:  "to  examine  the  process  of  decision-making  in  tlie  Boston  met- 
ropoliatn  region  and  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  improving  that  process,  to  be 
accomplished  roughly  within  a  year." 


**RESUME** 


Frederick  P.  Salvucci 

6  Leicester  Street 

Brighton,  Massachusetts  02135 

Telephone:   254-0277 

Date  of  Birth:  April  8,  1940 

Place  of  Birth:   Boston,  Massachusetts 

Marital  Status:  Married,  3  children 

Education 

Boston  Latin  High  School 
Graduated  1957 

MIT 

Graduated  1961  • 

Degree  B.S.  Civil  Engineering  (Transportation) 

MIT 

Graduated  1962  •  .    . 

Degree  M.S.  Civil  Engineering  (Transportation) 

Fulbright  Scolar  to  Italy  to  study  the  use  of  transportation  policy 

to  stimulate  development  in  the  South 

1964-1965 

Work  Experience 

1956-1963      (Summers)  Construction  work  -  bricklayer,  estimating 
construction  cost 

1963-1968      Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  -  Transportation  Planner 

1968-1970      Manager  of  East  Boston  Little  City  Hall 

1971-1972      Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Service 

1972-May,  1973  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Service 

May,  1973-     Executive  Assistant  to  the  Mayor  on  Transportation 

Other  Interests  , 

Helped  to  organize  citizens  coalition  on  Transportation  against  major  highway 
expansion  and  for  expanded  public  transportation  (Greater  Boston  Committee  on 
the  Transportation  Crisis)  and  against  airport  expansion  (Massachusetts  Air- 
pollution  and  Noise  Abatement  Committee),  East  Boston  Neighborliood  Council,  and 
others. 


NAME: 

HOME  ADDRESS: 

OFFICE  ADDRESS: 

WASHINGTON  ADDRESS: 


David  Carl  Niklaus 

100-C  Edgewood  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California   94117 

(415)  566-0567 

141  Borel  Avenue 

San  Mateo,  California  94402 

(415)  341-3418 

1511  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
(202)  225-5411 


EMPLOYMENT 


Congressman  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R-California) 

Title:   Field  Representative 

December  1968  to  present 

Specific  Responsibilities: 

Representing  Congressman  in  San  Mateo  County  in  munici- 
-  -  pal,  industrial,  and  business  matters  pertaining  to  the 

federal  government.   This  involves  close  working  relation- 
ships with  county  and  city  officials  as  well  as  industry 
doing  business  with  the  government;  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  receiving  federal  financial  sup- 
port; and  overall  political  liaison.   Areas  of  particular 
emphasis  include  conservation  issues  and  projects,  such 
as  preserving  San  Francisco  Bay,  proposed  California 
Coastal  Commission,  and  rural  and  urban  land  use;  housing; 
urban  planning;  transportation  planning  and  communication 
with  minority  communities.   Occasionally  public  reports 
are  presented  and  frequently  letters  for  Congressman's 
signature  are  prepared  along  with  continuing  memorandums 
describing  the  status  of  issues  in  the  district. 

Presidential  and  congressional  campaign  planning,  staffing, 
and  management  including  budget  and  basic  strategy  devel- 
opment.  Fund  raising  for  both  campaigns.   Production  of 
press  releases  and  development  of  press  relations  for 
national  and  local  press,  television,  and  radio. 

United  States  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R-California) 
Title:   Special  Assistant  (Administrative) 
1966  to  December  1968 
Specific  Responsibilities: 

Meeting  and  corresponding  with  State  and  local  officials. 
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NAME:   Niklaus,  David  Carl 

business  community  and  private  individuals  requesting 
the  Senator's  assistance  with  Federal  government  mat- 
ters.  This  includes  close  consultation  with  officials 
of  all  Federal  government  departments  and  agencies  as 
well  as  members  of  the  California  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 

3.  Tennyson  High  School,  Hayward,  California 
Title:   Dean  of  Students 

1965  to  1966 

Specific  Responsibilities: 

Direct  responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
educational  and  social  welfare  of  2100  students  enrolled; 
and  teacher  supervision.   Included  coordination  with 
State/  County,  and  City  health,  education,  welfare,  ju- 
dicial and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

4.  Tennyson  High  School,  Hayward,  California 

Title:   Teacher  (History),  Counselor,  Director  of  Student 

Activities 
1962  to  1965 


EDUCATION 

College:   Fresno  and  San  Jose  State  Colleges 
B.A.  -  Social  Science  -  1961 
Minors:   1)  Language  Arts  (Speech  emphasis). 
2)  Sociology 

Fresno  State  College 

M.A.  -  1966  GPA  B+ 

Fraternity:   Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  Secondary /Junior  College  Teaching  and  Administrative 
Credentials,  State  of  California,  1962 

2.  Developed  and  operated  youth  and  student  employment 
program  including  job  development  and  placement  for 
State  of  California  Department  of  Employment,  1957-1962. 

3.  Elected  president  of  class  and  numerous  collegiate 
organizations . 

4.  Fair  usage  of  French. 

5.  Foreign  travel  throughout  Europe  and  Mexico 

6.  Extensive  travel  in  United  States. 
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KAME:   Niklaus,  David  Carl 

PUBLICATIONS 

Instead  of  Revolution,  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  contributing 
author,  "The  Environment." 

PERSONAL 

Date  of  Birth:   June  5,  1939 

Height:   6'1"      Weight:   175 

Health:   Excellent 

Marital  status:   Single 

Permanent  address:   4611  Catalina  Drive 

San  Jose,  California  95129 


REFERENCES 


Honorable  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
1511  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

Dr.  William  Cunningham,  Superintendent 
Hayward  Unified  School  District 
1099  E  Street 
Hayward,  California 


Complete  references  available  upon  request. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

The  Bidder  (or  offeror)  certifies  that  he  is  not  in  violation  of  the 

provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.) 

and  hereby  agrees  that  if  during  the  performance  of  this  contract, 

he  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  this  contract  may  be  terminated 

persuant   to  clause  of  this  contract  regarding  Termination  for  Default, 


Name  and  Title 

of  Person  Signing 
Deputy  Mayor          ^"^ 

Signature 

Date 
April  12, 

Robert  Kiley 

\         1  ^  %  J     «  1    \ 

1974 
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LETTERS   OF  ENDORCEMENT 
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PARKMAN  HOUSE.  33  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


April   12,    1974 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor  of  Boston 
City  Hall 
Boston 

Dear  Mayor  White, 

The  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  is  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  City  of  Boston's  response  to  HUD  RFP  265-74.   I  am  confident  we 
can  perform  the  tasks  to  be  required  of  us  within  the  budgetary 
constraints  of  the  project. 


Sincerely, 

David  L.  Rosenbloom 
Acting  Director 


CITY    HALL 

TEL.   61V  -  Sga  -  4DDD 


OFFICE    DFTHE   MAYDR 


LYNN.    MASSACHUSETTS    01901 


DAVID    L.    PHILLIPS 
MAYDR 


EDWARD  T.   CALNAN 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ASSISTANT 


April  8,  1974 


The  Honorable  Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 

City  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Att:  Stephen  P.  Cohen,  Special  Counsel  for  Federal  Assistance 
Dear  Mayor  Vfliite: 

My  office  has  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Cohen  of  your  staff  relative 
to  Boston's  Grant  Application  to  increase  the  capacity  of  your  office  to 
deal  with  Community  Development  Block  Grants. 

Our  City,  like  many  others,  faces  the  problem  of  receiving  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  funds  under  the  distribution  formula  of  the  Better 
Communities  Act.  We  look  forward  to  this  future  legislation  as  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  decision-making  capabilities  of  our  office, 
but  because  of  this  decrease  in  funding  level  we  must  decide  which  of  the 
many  alternative  structures  for  carrying  out  community  development  is  best 
for  Lynn.  This  will  necessitate  careful  consideration  and  therefore,  the 
idea  of  a  cooperative  approach  of  study  involving  shared  experiences  is  an 
extremely  interesting  one  to  us.  The  availability  of  Boston's  staff  and 
seminar  facilities  would  provide  a  convenient  forum  for  cooperative  planning 
for  the  best  use  of  conmunity  development  resources. 

We  therefore  support  your  Application  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  look  forward  to  working  with  your  office  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours , 


For  Mayor  David  L.  Phillips 


Edward  T.  Calnan 
Administrative  Assistant 


]w 


WILLIAM  C.  SULLIVAN 


mayor 


office  of  the  mayor 

CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSETTS    01103 

AREA  CODE  (413)  736-2711 


^e, 


April  5,  191 U 


The  Honorable  Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 

City  of  Boston 

Office  of  the  Mayor 

City  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


-'« 


c-e, 


^3 


IV, 


"^^o^:'^  "'< 


^o 


°p-p, 


IQ^ 


Dear  Mayor  White: 


It  is  tss^  pleasure  to  endorse  Boston's  grant  application  to  HTJD 
for  a  study  of  the  best  mechanism  for  improving  the  Mayor's  office 
capacity  to  deal  vdth  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing.  We 
in  Springfield  are  also  facing  the  need  to  effect  such  a  transition 
and  would  be  most  desirous  of  participating  in  the  proposed  seminars 
and  idea  exchanges,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Boston 
proposal. 

Although  we  hope  to  implement  the  first  phase  of  a  community 
development  reorganization  plan  by  this  fall,  we  are  intentionally 
holding  off  on  the  second  phase  awaiting  (l)  further  research, 
including  the  experience  of  other  cities,  and  (2)  the  enactment 
of  Commvinity  Development  Revenue  Sharing,  Therefore,  the  Boston 
proposal  for  shared  experiences  would  be  particvilarly  pertinent 
for  Springfield, 


Very  truly  yours, 


.; 


WILLIAM  C.  SULLIVAN 
MAYOR  OF  SPRINGJIELD 

WCS:lc 


Let's  Meet  in  Springfield— Soon! 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Cost  Estimate  for  Proposal 
in  Response  to  RFP  265-74 


Man-months 
of  effort 


Requested 
from  HUD 


CITY    Project 
CONT    TOTAL 


A.  SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

1.  Professional  Personnel 

a.  Project  Manager  and 
Senior  Staff 

b.  Other  Professional  Staff 

B.  CLERICAL-TECHNICAL  STAFF 

C.  STAFF  BENEFITS  15.202% 

D.  TOTAL  SALARIES,  WAGES  &  BENEFITS 

E.  PERMANENT  EQUIPMENT 

F.  SUPPLIES  -  XEROX:  LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE 

G.  TRAVEL  -  TO  PARTICIPATING  CITIES; 

RESEARCH  SITES; 

WASHINGTON 

Includes  Fares  &  Per  Diem 

H.  PUBLICATION  COSTS 

I.  SUBCONTRACTS:  PARKMAN  CENTER  FOR 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Ml 

Consultants 
(McManis  Associates 
are  being  considered 
but  have  not  been  named) 

J.  Indirect  Costs  8.1%  of  City  Costs' 


24 


50,000 


3,000 
25,000 

25,000 


10,000    60,000 


88 

57,000 

75,000 

132,000 

90 

46,000 

5,750 

51,750 

23,259 

13,795 

37,054 

176,259 

104,545 

280,804 

NONE 

2,500 

2,50C 

3,000 

- 

3,00C 

14,965 


3,000 

25,000 

25,000 
8,468   23,433 


TOTAL  COSTS  249,724     113,013   362,737 

%  Total  Cost  Covered  by  HUD   68.84 
%  Total  Cost  Covered  By  CITY   31.16 


KEVIN    H    WHITE 

MAYOR 


CITY  OF    BOSTON 

OFFICE   OF  THE    MAYOR 

CITY    HALL.  BOSTON 


April  12,    1974 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Contracts  Division,  Research  Branch  (ASA-l-C) 
451  Seventh  Street,  S.W.  -  Room  2418 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 


Attached  is  a  cost  estimate  prepared  to  accompany  the  City  of  Boston's 
response  to  HUD  RFP  265-74. 

You  will  note  that  the  city  estimates  its  share  of  the  total  financing 
for  this  project  to  be  31.16%. 

The  staff  benefits  and  indirect  costs  rates  are  those  approved  for  use 
in  City  of  Boston  federal  funding  requests. 

Should  you  require  further  information,  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  it. 

Sincerely, 


R1 
Deputy 

Project  Manager 

for  Proposal  to  HUD  (RFP  265-74) 


7865    033 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  9999  06315  220  9 


